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TO AN INTIMATE 


Too long have skim of quail and squirrel trace 
My footprint blotted from your emerald rise. 
Remembering, with a captive’s dim surprise 

When sunshine flows again across his face, 


I wonder why I waste you. Yours a place 


Vibrant with living, quick with welcoming cries; 
I lie at ease among the destinies 
Of countless little ones in your embrace. 


You soar above me like a sail that blows 
The vagrant over wide aerial sea; 

Between two skies your venturous wings unclose : 
Your lake’s unfathomed heaven swims under me 
Where once a Hecate’s moon most strangely rose. . . 

Too long have I forgotten you, O Tree! 


BEATRICE RAVENEL. 


Charleston, South Carolina. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE LATIN 
KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM 


The First Crusade was successful. On July 15, 1099, after a 
siege of over five weeks, the crusaders had captured Jerusalem. 
They celebrated their triumph by a slaughter of the inhabitants 
of all ages and both sexes. In describing their deeds the lead- 
ers wrote exultantly to the Pope:— 


If you desire to know what was done with the enemy who 
were found there, know that in Solomon’s Porch and in his 
Temple our men rode in the blood of the Saracens up to the 
knees of their horses. 


The next step was to provide for the government of the Holy 
City. Even before its capture the leaders had held a council to 
consider the election of a ruler. For, during the three years 
that they had been on the march to Jerusalem, there had been 
no definite head to the movement. As long as he lived Bishop 
Adhemar of Puy, the papal legate, had exercised a considerable, 
although indefinite, authority. He had been able to do so, partly 
because of his position as the representative of the Pope, Urban 
II, but mainly because of his ability and tact. A contemporary 
chronicler described him as— 


Gracilis ad equitandum 
Et facilis ad omne bonum. 


On horseback he had shown himself well fitted to lead a division 
of the army, as he had done in the battle at Antioch against 
Kerbogha. By his tact he had prevented the enmities which 
existed among the chiefs from wrecking the expedition. After 
his death at Antioch, on August 1, 1098, the leaders had written 
to Urban begging him to come in person to lead the movement 
which he had started. The Pope, not able to do this, had ap- 
pointed Dagobert, Archbishop of Pisa, as his legate. The latter, 
however, did not arrive at Laodicea before the end of August, 
1099, and the crusaders at Jerusalem had no knowledge of his 
appointment until after his arrival in Syria. 
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Among the lay leaders of the crusade no one had been recog- 
nized as supreme. Stephen, Count of Blois, was prominent be- 
cause of his wealth; he is said to have had 365 castles, one for 
every day in the year. He had been commander of the host for 
a time, as we learn from a letter which he wrote to his wife, the 
daughter of William the Conqueror :— 


You may know for certain, my beloved, that of gold, 
silver, and many other kinds of riches, I now have twice as 
much as your love had assigned to me when I left you. For 
all our princes, with the common consent of the whole army, 
have made me up to the present time the leader, chief and 
director of this whole expedition. 


This letter was written in March, 1098, before the capture of 
Antioch. 

When the leaders became discouraged at the long-continued 
siege and the apparent impossibility of capturing Antioch, Bohe- 
mond, ‘‘Prince of Tarentum’’, extorted from them an agreement 
that whoever should capture the city should hold it. He had al- 
ready bribed a traitor within the walls to surrender one of the tow- 
ers. Bohemond took command of the operations, which resulted in 
his obtaining the city. He was probably the ablest of all the lead- 
ers, but after his success he had no authority over any of the host 
except his own personal followers. Stephen of Blois fled from 
Antioch during its siege by Kerbogha, when the fortunes of the 
crusaders seemed desperate. The army was without a leader. 

After the victory over Kerbogha, Bohemond remained at Anti- 
och, which he coveted as the centre of a principality. Godfrey 
of Bouillon went to Edessa to help his brother Baldwin conquer 
the surrounding territory. The other leaders attempted to cap- 
ture various towns. The chaplain of Raymond, the Count of 
Toulouse, said bitterly: ‘‘Each one thought only of his own ad- 
vantage. No one cared for the common good.’’ Finally, after 
months of delay, the common people forced the leaders to con- 
tinue the march to Jerusalem. Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 
had the largest following; with him also went Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon; Robert, Duke of Normandy; Robert, Count of Flanders; 
Tancred, the nephew of Bohemond; and many less well-known 
leaders; but no one was recognized as commander-in-chief. 
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After the capture of Antioch, in spite of the previous agree- 
ment, there had been bitter strife as to who should hold the 
city. To prevent such a contingency after the taking of Jerusa- 
lem, the leaders, as already stated, had held a council to discuss 
the matter. But members of the clergy had objected to the se- 
lection of a lay head for the Holy City. They said that no king 
ought to rule where our Lord suffered and was crowned. They 
suggested that some layman should be made ‘‘advocate’’, or de- 
fender, of Jerusalem. This title was chosen by the clergy, be- 
cause it was a common custom in the West for some lay lord to 
be ‘‘advocate’’ of a monastery. No agreement was reached, and 
the leaders postponed action. 

Two days after the capture of the city another council was 
held. The clergy urged that a spiritual head should first be 
chosen, but the leaders were determined to elect a lay ruler. 
Their choice fell upon Raymond, Count of Toulouse. He refused 
the honor, saying, it is reported, that he would be horrified to 
bear the title of king of that city, but that he would consent to 
the election of someone else if anyone would accept it. This 
caused a delay of several days. It is reported that the crown 
was Offered to other leaders, especially to Robert of Normandy. 
If so, they all refused. Finally a week after the capture of the 
city Godfrey was chosen, but he was not made king and he did 
not wear a crown. His title was ‘‘Defender [Advocate] of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre.’’ He was still most commonly 
called ‘‘Duke’’ from his position in the West as Duke of Lower 
Lorraine. His official style was ‘‘Godefridus dux gratia Dei 
ecclesie S. Sepulcri nunc advocatus.”’ 

The clergy had apparently won a victory. Jerusalem was to 
be an ecclesiastical city, not the centre of a feudal state. 
Their victory is emphasized by the position of Godfrey’s name 
in the superscription to the letter written to the Pope from 
Laodicea in September, 1099, where the bishops are given prece- 
dence over Godfrey; for it was the general rule in the Middle 
Ages that in letters the names of those who were of superior 
should precede those of lesser rank. 

Any conflict between the lay and ecclesiastical powers in Jeru- 
salem was averted temporarily by the election of Arnulf of Rohes 
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to the chief position of the Church. He was a learned clerk 
who had been tutor to one of the daughters of William the Con- 
queror. According to his opponents, he was a man of low morals 
whose amours had made him a by-word throughout the army. 
This is probably not true, as he had been chosen to preach the 
sermon on the Mount of Olives before the capture of Jerusalem, 
He had been the leader in proclaiming the fraud of the Holy 
Lance at Antioch, and consequently was the object of hatred to 
its partisans. Of more importance for his later fortunes was 
the fact that he was the son of a priest, and therefore technically 
ineligible to hold a church office. He was the most important 
leader among the clergy, and was chosen while Raymond and 
his followers had gone on a pilgrimage to the Jordan. He was 
bitterly hated by Raymond, and consequently was obliged to look 
to Godfrey for support. The two worked together during the 
few months when Arnulf was head of the Church in Jerusalem. 
There is some doubt as to his exact title. Probably he was 
elected Patriarch, but as it was in the absence of Raymond and 
the Provengals, he was chosen by only a part of the army. His 
election was never ratified by any superior ecclesiastical power, 
and consequently later he was spoken of as ‘‘quasi-Patriarch’’. 
Union was necessary at this time. Less than a month after 
the election of Godfrey the crusaders learned that the Sultan of 
Egypt was advancing with an enormous army to recapture 
Jerusalem and annihilate the Christians. The peril was so im- 
minent that all the Christian forces in Palestine joined together 
to avert the blow. Only the aged and infirm were left at Jeru- 
salem, under the care of Peter the Hermit, to pray for the suc- 
cess of their defenders. The two armies met near the city of 
Ascalon. The Christian leaders reported, later, to the Pope 
that their army numbered only 5,000 horsemen and 15,000 foot- 
soldiers, while ‘‘there were probably in the enemy’s army 100,000 
horsemen and 400,000 foot-soldiers.’’ In spite of the disparity 
in numbers the Christians rushed upon the enemy as a herd of 
deer hasten to quench their thirst in running water. The lead- 
ers asserted that more than 100,000 of the enemy perished in 
battle or in flight. Unfortunately the city of Ascalon was not 
captured, because of a quarrel between Godfrey and Raymond, 
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each being determined to secure the city for his own possession. 
The victory, however, was decisive. The leaders ascribed it 
to God’s aid, and related how even the animals had assisted them, 


On the day preceding the battle the army captured many 
thousands of camels, oxen and sheep. By command of the 
princes these were divided among the people. When we 
advanced to battle, wonderful to relate, the camels formed 
in many squadrons and the sheep and oxen did the same. 
Moreover, these animals accompanied us, halting when we 
halted, advancing when we advanced, and charging when we 
charged. The clouds pretected us from the heat of the 
sun and cooled us. 


Shortly after this battle Raymond, the two Roberts, their fol- 
lowers, and many of the crusaders left Jerusalem, most of them 
to return home. Godfrey and Tancred were left with only a 
very small force to defend the Christian possessions in Palestine. 
They were too few in number to make further conquests, and 
would have had difficulty even in defending Jerusalem against 
attack; but during the autumn of 1099 the Moslems made no at- 
tempt, as they were thoroughly demoralized by their recent defeat. 

In December came Dagobert, the papal legate, with many 
Tuscan and Italian followers. With him also came Bohemond 
from Antioch and Baldwin from Edessa, each accompanied by an 
armed band. For Bohemond had invited Baldwin to accompany 
him so that they might fulfil their vow and spend Christmas in 
the Holy City. They remained in Palestine only two weeks, 
but during their brief stay important events took place. Dago- 
bert was chosen as Patriarch in place of Arnulf, who had to 
yield, but as a compensation was made archdeacon of the church 
in Jerusalem. Godfrey and Bohemond became vassals of the 
Patriarch ‘“‘propter amorem Det’’, the one for Jerusalem, the 
other for Antioch. Bishops were ordained for the four cities of 
Tarsus , Mamistra, Artesia and Edessa. 

The hand of Bohemond can be seen in these transactions. 
When Dagobert came to Laodicea with 120 Pisan vessels, 
Bohemond induced him to take part in the siege of the city. 
Raymond of Toulouse and his followers arrived at Laodicea 
shortly afterward, and persuaded Dagobert to withdraw from the 
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siege, alleging that Bohemond was attacking a Christian city 
merely to bring it under his own power. Deprived of the aid of 
the Pisans, Bohemond was obliged to give up the siege and saw 
Raymond, his bitter enemy, welcomed into the city as its lord. 
Nevertheless he showed no animosity against Dagobert and 
even consented to a reconciliation with Raymond, which was 
arranged by the Archbishop. Later, as stated above, he accom- 
panied Dagobert to Jerusalem to fulfil his vow as a crusader. 
It is possible that the vow weighed less heavily in the scale 
than did Bohemond’s need for a valid title to the city of Anti- 
och. He had secured it and was holding it in spite of the oppo- 
sition of Raymond and many others, who insisted that in accor- 
dance with the oath made by the crusading leaders at Constan- 
tinople, Antioch ought to be given back to the Emperor Alexis. 
Many felt that Bohemond was foresworn and had no right to the 
city. By becoming a vassal of the Patriarch he secured a title 
to Antioch, and was in practically the same position to the 
Patriarch that his father Robert Guiscard had held to the Pope 
for his possessions in Southern Italy. Moreover, he obtained 
this without hampering in any degree his own power, as the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem was too far away to interfere with the 
affairs of Antioch. 

It was very different in the case of Godfrey. The Patriarch 
was Close at hand and was determined to rule; but Godfrey 
could make no effective opposition to Dagobert’s claims, as the 
latter was supported by his Pisans and by Bohemond. Arnulf 
of Rohes was in a similar position and had to yield as gracefully 
as possible, but he was bitterly incensed and was only biding 
his time to become openly hostile to Dagobert. It is worthy of 
note that Baldwin did not become a vassal of the Patriarch, and 
did not feel it necessary to get a more valid title to his county 
of Edessa. After spending only ten days in Jerusalem, Bohe- 
mond and Baldwin left on January 1, 1100, to make their pilgrim- 
age to the Jordan, and four days later started on the return jour- 
ney to their homes in the North. 

The new Patriarch considered himself the head of both the 
Church and the lay power. In a letter, written in April, 1100, 
to all Christians in Germany begging for assistance, he does not 
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even mention Godfrey, but tells of his own difficulties in securing 
men to defend Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Joppa, Tiberias, Sebaste, 
Hebron, Ramleh, and the other fortresses which the Christians 
held. If we could trust the letter of Dagobert to Bohemond, 
which is given in William of Tyre’s history, Gcdfrey was obliged 
at Easter, 1100, to take a new oath as vassal to the Patri- 
arch, and to promise to give up to him Jerusalem with its citadel, 
the Tower of David, and all Joppa, reserving only the administra- 
tion and revenues of these cities until he had obtained other con- 
quests. In addition, according to the same letter, he promised 
that if he died without an heir, the revenues from these cities 
should go to the Patriarch. Even if the letter is genuine, the 
statements of the Patriarch are open to some doubt, as he was 
stating his claims, and Godfrey was dead. Yet it is probable 
that some such action was taken at Easter, as the Pisans were 
still in Jerusalem at that time, and Godfrey had few followers. 

During the first half of the year 1100 Godfrey did what he 
could with the feeble force at his command. With the aid of 
the Pisans he rebuilt Joppa, which they had found almost entirely 
destroyed. This was the seaport of Jerusalem, and it was neces- 
sary that the Christians should hold the city. But then, as now, 
the port was an open roadstead. Seawulf, who landed there in 
1102, gives a vivid picture of the dangers both in landing and 
on the road from Joppa to Jerusalem, although he went over the 
road after it had been made safer by the exertions of Baldwin, 
to be mentioned later. After telling of his own fortunate land- 
ing, Seawulf describes a storm the following day :— 


We had not looked at them long before the ships were 
driven from their anchors by the violence of the waves, 
which threw them now up aloft, and now down, until they 
were run aground or upon the rocks, and there they were 
beaten backwards and forwards until they were crushed to 
pieces. For the violence of the wind would not allow them 
to put out to sea, and the character of the coast would not 
allow them to put into shore with safety. Of the sailors 
and pilgrims who had lost all hope of escape, some remained 
on the ships, others laid hold of the masts or beams 
of wood; many remained in a state of stupor, and were 
drowned in that condition without any attempt to save 
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themselves; some (although it may appear incredible) had 
in my sight their heads knocked off by the very timbers of 
the ships to which they had attached themselves for safety ; 
others were carried out to sea on the beams, instead of being 
) brought to land; even those who knew how to swim had not 
strength to struggle with the waves, and very few thus 
trusting to their own strength reached the shore alive. 
Thus, out of thirty very large ships, of which some were 
what are commonly called dromunds, some fulafres, and 
others cats, all laden with palmers and with merchandise, 
scarcely seven remained safe when we left the shore. Of 
persons of both sexes, there perished more than a thousand 
that day. Indeed, no eye ever beheld a greater misfortune 
in the space of a single day, from all which God snatched us 
by his grace; to whom be honour and glory forever. Amen. 

We went up from Joppa to the city of Jerusalem, a jour- 
ney of two days, by a mountainous road, very rough, and 
dangerous on account of the Saracens, who lie in wait in 
caves of the mountains to surprise the Christians, watching 
both day and night to surprise those less capable of resist- 
ing by the smallness of their company, or the weary , who 
may chance to lag behind their companions. At one moment, 
you see them on every side; at another, they are altogether 
invisible, as may be witnessed by anybody travelling there. 
Numbers of human bodies lie scattered in the way, and by 
the wayside, torn to pieces by wild beasts. Some may, per- 
haps, wonder that the bodies of Christians are allowed to 
remain unburied, but it is not surprising when we consider 
that there is not much earth on the hard rock to dig a grave; 
and if earth were not wanting, who would be so simple as 
to leave his company and go alone to dig a grave for a 
companion? Indeed, if he did so he would rather be dig- 
ging a grave for himself than for the dead man. For on that 
road, not only the poor and weak, but the rich and strong, 
are surrounded with perils; many are cut off by the Sara- 
cens, but more by heat and thirst; many perish by the 
want of drink, but more by too much drinking. We, how- 
ever, with all our company, reached the end of our journey. 








Since the conditions at Joppa on the road from there to Jeru- 
salem were so bad, it was essential that the crusaders should 
capture other seaports as speedily as possible. Tancred had taken 
possession of Tiberias in the autumn of 1099, and Godfrey had 
attempted the siege of Arsuf, but without result. In the follow- 
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ing spring there were indecisive skirmishes between the cru- 
saders and the garrison at Arsuf. In spite of the enthusiastic 
account given in one of the chronicles, very little was accom- 
plished during Godfrey’s lifetime. 

The desperate need of the Christians at Jerusalem is clearly 
evident from the terms made with the Venetian fleet, which 
came to Joppa in the summer of 1100. This was the first par- 
ticipation in the crusade by Venice. Genoese ships had assisted 
at the sieges of Antioch and Jerusalem. The Pisans had come 
with Dagobert and because of the grant made to him by Godfrey 
of a quarter of Joppa, a Pisan colony was later established there. 
The Venetians sold their aid only at a high price. They knew 
the weakness of Dagobert and Godfrey, making it impossible 
for the latter to capture any of the important seaports without 
the aid of a fleet. They bargained to aid the crusading hosts 
from June 24 to August 15, 1100, on condition that they should 
have a church and a market-place in every city, both on the sea- 
shore and in the interior, which the Christians held or might 
conquer. If any cities were captured jointly by the crusaders 
and the Venetians, the latter should have one-third of the booty 
in each city. If Tripolis should be taken, the booty should beequal- 
ly divided, and the Venetians should have the whole city, in return 
for a small annual payment, not to Godfrey, but to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. In addition, the Venetians should be ex- 
empted from all taxes in all cities in the possession of Jerusalem, 
and no noble should have the right of flotsam and jetsam with 
regard to the goods in any Venetian vessel. After the agree- 
ment had been ratified the two parties may have planned to be- 
siege Acre; if so, they soon changed their destination to Haifa, 
which was captured about August 2oth, and given to Tancred. 

The change in their plan is said to have been due to the death 
of Godfrey, on July 18th, after an illness of five weeks. There 
is no reason to suppose that he was not a victim of the pest, 
which was prevalent in Palestine that summer. But some of the 
contemporaries believed that he had been poisoned by the Mus- 
sulmans. It is significant, too, for the relations between him 
and the Patriarch that one of the popular songs of the crusade 
attributes the poisoning to Dagobert. 
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Godfrey had been Defender of the Holy Sepulchre for less 
than a year, and had been able to accomplish very little. The 
people in the West, however, were deeply impressed with the 
success of the crusade and the capture of Jerusalem. The popu- 
lar imagination sought a hero and naturally found him in the 
brave knight, the first ruler of Jerusalem. Soon legends gathered 
about his name. First he was represented as much more suc- 
cessful than he actually had been, as having established a firm 
hold on the land, and as receiving tribute from the Arabs, even 
in distant cities, because of the terror inspired by his victories. 
Many tales were told of his strength, bravery, and simplicity. 
For example, he cut off the head of a camel with a single blow 
of his sword. His simplicity is illustrated by a tale told of his 
siege of Arsuf, when some deputies came from Samaria to offer 
him presents and found him seated on some straw on the ground. 
He noticed their surprise and said the ground might well serve 
as a seat during one’s life since it must be one’s dwelling after 
death. Gradually the tales grew until we have the Godfrey of 
the legends, descended from the swan-knight, whose glorious 
career as King of Jerusalem was revealed before his birth. At all 
events, Godfrey was a much more heroic figure than Tancred, who 
was later glorified as the hero of the First Crusade. While Godfrey 
was not as able nor as powerful as either Bohemond or Raymond, 
while he had few or none of the characteristics of a great leader, 
he was a brave and honest man, not fanatical but sincerely relig- 
ious; not selfishly seeking reward, but spending himself in the 
common cause. The popular opinion was right; of all the leaders 
of the first crusade, Godfrey is the most attractive and the most 
heroic. 

After his death the Patriarch hoped to. have entire control of 
Jerusalem, but Godfrey’s followers refused to deliver up the 
Tower of David and sent messengers to Edessa asking Baldwin 
to come and inherit his brother’s property. This had been God- 
frey’s desire expressed on his deathbed in the presence of the 
Patriarch and the leading nobles at Jerusalem. In order to coun- 
teract their plans, the Patriarch wrote to his vassal Bohemond 
of Antioch. This letter is given in William of Tyre’s History 
of the Crusade. Its genuineness has been much disputed and its 
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terms often misstated. William of Tyre does not follow Albert 
of Aix, who is his most common source for the material for this 
period; he probably had access to a copy of the original letter. 
I think this is the case because of internal evidence. If William 
had manufactured this letter, as he frequently did other letters, 
he would have introduced his own ideas into it. 

The letter of the Patriarch recounts the various oaths taken 
by Godfrey and especially his promise to give up the city of 
Jerusalem if he died without an heir; the refusal of Godfrey’s 
followers to do this and their obstinate retention of the Tower 
of David, ‘‘which causes greater evil to the Church than the 
tyranny of the Turks.’’ He begs Bohemond to aid him and, in 
particular, to prevent Baldwin from coming to Jerusalem. There 
is no word about Bohemond’s receiving the city of Jerusalem, 
as many secondary writers have asserted. I believe the letter 
to be genuine because it clearly shows the Patriarch’s purpose 
to be supreme in Jerusalem. It does not even hint that Bohe- 
mond should take the place of Advocate of the Church of the 
Holy Sepuichre, left vacant by Godfrey’s death. These facts 
about the letter have been overlooked in the discussion of its 
genuineness. William of Tyre thought of Jerusalem as a 
kingdom, and he himself was the chancellor of the king; it 
seems improbable that he would have manufactured a letter 
that represented a point of view which he did not hold. 

This letter was never received by Bohemond, because its 
bearer, the chaplain of the Patriarch, was intercepted at Laodi- 
cea, and the letter was taken from him by some of the followers 
of Raymond, the bitter enemy of Bohemond. Later it was shown 
to Baldwin, whom it irritated strongly against the Patriarch. 
Even if the letter had not been intercepted, the Patriarch could 
have received no aid from Bohemond, as the latter had been 
captured by one of the Moslem Emirs, and was held a prisoner. 

In the meantime the messengers from Godfrey’s followers had 
come to Edessa to seek Baldwin. The latter was a very differ- 
ent man from his brother. In his youth he had been trained asa 
clerk, and after somewhat extensive studies had received prebends 
in the churches of Reims, Cambray, and Limoges; but for un- 
known reasons he gave up his benefices, laid aside the clerical 
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garb, and became a knight. He married an English lady of 
high rank, who accompanied him on the First Crusade, and died, 
very opportunely for him, before he reached Antioch. Baldwin 
and Tancred had led plundering expeditions into Cilicia and had 
quarrelled over the booty. In particular Baldwin had taken a 
city from Tancred because of his superior strength, and bitter 
enmity between the two resulted. While engaged in this plun- 
dering expedition, Baldwin had been invited by the Armenian 
ruler of Edessa to come to his aid. With eighty knights he had 
answered the invitation, and had been adopted by the aged Ar- 
menian prince and his wife as their son. We have little knowl- 
edge of what happened at Edessa after the adoption. Fulcher of 
Chartres, the chaplain of Baldwin, who has left such an excellent 
account of the First Crusade and the early years of the kingdom, 
is discreetly silent, and we may conclude that he had reason to be, 
in order not to tarnish the glory of his lord. Atall events, after a 
short time the people of Edessa rebelled against the aged ruler 
and murdered him. Baldwin was accepted as their prince and 
consolidated his position by marrying an Armenian princess. 
He took no part in the capture of Antioch or Jerusalem, but 
remained at Edessa. In his appearance he was well fitted to be 
aruler. He was much larger than Godfrey, and, like Saul, he 
towered a head above ordinary men. He had reddish brown 
hair and a beard of the same color, but a rather white complexion. 
His nose was aquiline, his upper lip prominent, and his lower 
teeth somewhat drawn back, but not sufficiently to make him 
look peculiar. He was neither too stout nor too thin. His ordi- 
nary dress made him appear more like a bishop than a layman, 
and this appearance was accentuated by his dignified bearing 
and serious countenance. He was much admired for his skill at 
arms and in managing a horse. He was active and brave, and 
possessed all the qualities hereditary in his family. This is the 
account given of him by William of Tyre, who notes only two 
faults: first, that he was too fond of women, although no scan- 
dals resulted, as his amours were known only to his servants; 
and, second, that he had too much confidence in Arnulf of Rohes, 
of whom more later. 

When the messengers arrived at Edessa about September 12th, 
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Baldwin had just then returned from an expedition undertaken 
to free Bohemond from captivity. When he heard the message, 
as Fulcher of Chartres relates, he grieved somewhat at the death 
of his brother, but rejoiced much more over the inheritance, 
He at once made preparations to go to Jerusalem, and, gathering 
an army of 200 knights and 700 foot-soldiers, set out on October 
2nd. On his way he stopped at Antioch, which was without a 
lord, and whose inhabitants begged him to remain and accept 
the lordship. It is significant of his character and ambitions 
that he did not do so. Probably he was influenced somewhat by 
Bohemond’s claims to the city, and by the fact that the latter had 
many partisans, but if Baldwin had preferred Antioch, these 
reasons would not have deterred him. In spite of the superior 
wealth of Antioch, Baldwin seems to have realized the possibili- 
ties and prestige as ruler of Jerusalem. At Laodicea he met a 
Genoese fleet accompanied by a new papal legate. The latter 
urged him to take the crown at Jerusalem. Baldwin said he 
would, provided that the Genoese fleet would aid him tocapture two 
cities, and this the Genoese promised. Possibly Baldwin thought 
of these two cities as an offset to Jerusalem and Joppa, which 
Godfrey had agreed to give to the Patriarch if he secured other 
possessions. If so, Baldwin’s ideas changed later. At Dog River, 
north of Beirut, he had hard fighting to get through the pass, 
and the army was in grave danger. Fulcher of Chartres in 
telling about the battle says: ‘‘I would have preferred to be at 
Chartres or Orleans rather than there; and others felt the same.’’ 
By November 6th he reached Joppa, and about three days later 
Jerusalem. There he received a royal reception, in spite of the 
intrigues of Tancred, who had done all that he could to secure 
the city for the Patriarch, to turn the inhabitants against Bald- 
win, and to prevent the latter’s entry into the city. But Arnulf 
of Rohes, formerly the quasi-patriarch, had a strong party, and 
had thrown in his lot with the followers of Godfrey. As Bald- 
win approached the city he was met by a great procession of the 
citizens, Latin, Syrian, and Greek, who led him to the Holy 
Sepulchre, where he knelt in prayer, and then gave magnificent 
presents. The Patriarch took no part in this demonstration, 
but remained aloof on Mount Zion. 
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A few days later Baldwin received the oaths of vassalage and 
fidelity from his new subjects. In order to increase his prestige, 
he then made an expedition to the south and southwest, and was 
successful in skirmishes with the enemy, especially near Asca- 
lon. He made the roads safer for the pilgrims by massacring 
many troglodytes, whom he smoked out of the caves in which 
they took refuge. On December 21st he returned to Jerusalem, 
and on Christmas Day was crowned king at Bethlehem by Dago- 
bert, with whom a reconciliation had been arranged. In his 
coronation oath he promised to show due reverence to the Patri- 
arch, and to protect the Church in the possession of its rights. 
We do not know the details of the reconciliation, but it is signifi- 
cant that the coronation was at Bethlehem and not at Jerusalem, 
and also that Baldwin did not take the title of King of Jerusalem. 
For several years he styled himself simply King, or else King of 
Asia, or King of Asia and Babylon. 

Baldwin’s position at first was very difficult. Tancred with 
his forces had gone to Antioch to take charge of the city during 
Bohemond’s captivity. The troops that remained at Baldwin’s 
disposal were very few in number. Fulcher of Chartres tells us 
that to defend Jerusalem, Joppa, Ramleh, and Haifa there were 
only 300 knights and the same number of foot-soldiers, and he 
expresses his wonder that so many hundreds of thousands of ene- 
mies did not unite, and ‘‘were afraid to attack our little kingdom 
and our few people.’’ In addition to the lack of union among 
his opponents, Baldwin was strengthened by the accession of 
armed bands of pilgrims who came each year to visit the Holy 
Sepulchre and to bathe in the Jordan, and to spend a few weeks 
or months fighting the infidel; ¢. g., in February, 1101, William, 
Count of Nevers, set out for Jerusalem with 1,500 knights and 
foot-soldiers. In March of the same year William, Count of 
Poitiers, with a large following from Aquitaine and Gascony, 
also set out for the Holy City. In the same month the Genoese 
fleet arrived at Haifa from Laodicea. 

With the fleet came the new papal legate, by whom the Patri- 
arch Dagobert is said to have been temporarily suspended from 
his office on the charges that he had attempted to have Bohe- 
mond assassinate Baldwin on the latter’s march to Jerusalem, 
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and that he had been too prodigal in giving away fragments of 
the true cross. This suspension, if it happened, was undoubtedly 
the work of Arnulf and his party, and freed Baldwin from the 
interference of the Patriarch for a time. Another event took 
place this same spring which was destined to have fortunate re- 
sults in lessening the power of the Patriarch. On Saturday in 
Holy Week all the inhabitants of Jerusalem were gathered in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to witness the miracle of the 
Holy Fire, but the miracle did not take place. When night 
came, the Latins withdrew in dismay. The following morn- 
ing the king, the legate and the people made a solemn pro- 
cession. While they were absent and while only the Greek and 
Syrian clergy were in the Holy Sepulchre, the fire appeared. 
We get a hint from one of the native chroniclers, who tells us 
that God was angry becouse the Greek priests had been deprived 
of their rights in the Holy Sepulchre, and women had been in- 
troduced into the monasteries. Asa result of negotiations with 
the King, the Greeks were restored to their positions in the 
church, women were expelled from the monasteries, and God, 
appeased, sent down the Holy Fire. The restoration of the 
Greeks was symptomatic of Baldwin’s policy. He did all that 
he could to attach the natives to his interests. He offered free- 
dom of trade and residence in Jerusalem to people of all creeds 
in order to build up the prosperity of the city. Me showed him- 
self merciful on occasion to prisoners and made agreements with 
some of the enemy cities. This policy was to be followed not 
only by Baldwin but also by his successors. It is very interesting 
to get the testimony of Moslems as to its success. The relations 
between the Christians and the infidels were frequently good, as 
is attested later by Ousama, Ibn Jobair, and many others. 

This policy did not preclude warlike undertakings whenever 
Baldwin had sufficient forces. He utilized the presence of the 
Genoese fleet, which he had met at Joppa, to attack and capture 
Arsuf, April 29th, and Czsarea, May 17th, 1101. His position 
was so much stronger than had been that of Godfrey the preced- 
ing year that he was able to make much more satisfactory terms 
with the Genoese. He agreed to give them a section in each 
city which might be conquered with their aid, and one-third 
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of the booty. The capture of Czsarea was especially impor- 
tant. This had been a much more flourishing city under the 
Moslem rule than it was later. The booty was enormous. The 
Genoese received one-third of it, and this was so great that each 
one of the 8,000 sailors in the fleet had as his share 48 solidi of 
Poitou and two pounds of pepper. The king’s share, twice as 
great as that of the Genoese, gave him large funds to pay follow- 
ers. At Czesarea also, as part of the booty, was secured a costly 
green hexagonal vase, which was later believed to be the Holy 
Grail. One incident of the victory is eloquent of the age. This 
is the burning of great heaps of the bodies of the slain in order 
to obtain the gold which the victims were believed to have con- 
cealed by swallowing. 

The need for money was an ever-present anxiety with Bald- 
win, and soon brought on a new conflict with the Patriarch, 
from whom he demanded a contribution to help pay for his sol- 
diers. The Patriarch agreed at first, but did not keep his prom- 
ise. There was no possibility of peace between the two, and 
finally in 1102 Dagobert was deposed by a church council under 
the presidency of a new papal legate, and had to leave the city. 
Under Arnulf’s influence a simple, pious parish priest named 
Evremar was chosen Patriarch. From this time on Baldwin 
had no opposition to fear from the Patriarch to his claim to be 
ruler of Jerusalem. In 1104 we find him for the first time 
using the style, King of Jerusalem. The feudal kingdom was 
established. 


(Before I conclude this paper there is one other subject that 
should be discussed. This is the origin of the Assizes of Jeru- 
salem. In the first chapter of the first book it is stated that 
these were drawn up by commissioners appointed by Godfrey. 
They were instructed to inquire and ascertain of the crusaders 
from the different countries the usages in their lands. When the 
commissioners reported in writing, Godfrey and his council 
chose what was suitable and a code was drawn up which became 
the Assizes and Usages for the Kingdom of Jerusalem. This 
code, sealed with the seals of Godfrey, the Patriarch, and the 
Viscount of Jerusalem, was placed in the Church of the Holy 
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Sepulchre, and hence it was sometimes called ‘‘the letters of the 
Sepulchre.’’ Whenever a doubtful point was raised in a court 
in Palestine, this record was consulted with due solemnity in 
the presence of nine persons representing the various interests: 
royal, ecclesiastical, feudal, and bourgeois. It was lost when 
Saladin captured Jerusalem in 1187. 

(If this story were true, we should have to drawa very differ- 
ent picture of the establishment of the Latin Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem. As a matter of fact there is no truth whatever in the 
tale. No such collection was drawn up under Godfrey’s direc- 
tion, there was no viscount of Jerusalem during his lifetime, and 
there is no record of the consultation of any such code. Instead, 
William of Tyre tells us twice that when any question of usage 
arose under Baldwin III or Amaury I—both his contemporaries— 
the king was appealed to because of his profound knowledge of 
the customary law. No such code was in existence to be lost in 
1187. At the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin the Christians 
were allowed to carry away all their property and were given 
forty days in which to make the choice of what they wished to 
take. The Arab authors give examples of the extent to which 
advantage was taken of this permission. Ibn el Athir says that 
‘the grand Patriarch of the Franks departed from the city carry- 
ing with him the treasures of the church to such a large 
amount that Allah alone knows its value’; and Emadeddin 
remonstrated with Saladin when he saw the Patriarch carrying 
away the gold and silver coverings from the tomb of Christ: 
‘*There are objects worth more than 200,000 pieces of gold. You 
gave the Christians a safe-conduct for their property but not for 
the ornaments from the Church.’’ ‘‘Let them alone,’’ replied 
Saladin, ‘‘otherwise they will accuse us of bad faith. They do 
not recognize the real meaning of the treaty. Give them occa- 
sion to praise the goodness of our religion.”’ 

(Surely with this freedom and the necessary time for collect- 
ing everything valuable, the Christians would not have neglected 
the precious law code, if it had been in existence. The truth is 
that the story was made up by Jean d’Ibelin, more than a cen- 
tury after the death of Godfrey, in order to give greater prestige 
to the code of assizes which he had himself collected from the 
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memory of older men. This fact is now acknowledged by stu- 
dents of the Crusades, although some of them very illogically, 
and without any basis of source-material, try to rescue a part of 
the tale by transferring it into something else. Others, curiously 
enough, do not hesitate to use these Assizes as historical sources 
for a period anterior to their redaction. ) 


DANA CARLETON Munro. 


Princeton University. 


INVOCATION AT DAWN 


Now that the shadow of God, which is the light, 
Moves o’er the eastern hills; now that the silence, 
Which is God’s voice, flows like a soundless sea 
Through all the opening valleys of the world; 
Now that the miracle of dzdal life, 

Which is God’s thought, quickens to consciousness ; 
To Thee I cry, Eternal and Unknown!— 

Make dawn my resurrection, waken me 

With joy or sorrow, roll away the stone 

That seals the sepulchre wherein I sleep, 

So that I pass into Thy lovely world 

A sign, a symbol, and a prophecy. 

Lest I be blind with seeing, deaf with sound, 

Lest in the coffin of this clay I bear 

The heavy darkness of the spirit’s death, 

Shed light upon the darkness of mine eyes, 

Set silence at the portals of mine ears, 

Quicken my thought with consciousness of Thee, 
And all my inner darkness shall know dawn. 


CLAUDE HouGurTon. 
London, England. 














LITTLE GLIMPSES OF GREAT MEN 
I 


[Shakespeare and John Fletcher, in the sitting-room of New 
Place at Stratford. | 


SHAKESPEARE: No, John, no, you can’t tempt me. 

FLETCHER: But don’t you miss it? How can you live with- 
out it? That world of the theatre, I could not spare it a month, 
the lights, and the crowd, and the noise, and the claps, and the 
hisses, yes, even the hisses, I love them. Didn’t you? 

SHAKESPEARE: Yes, I loved them; for years I loved them as 
much as ever you can. Now it is all behind me. 

FLETCHER: You haven't repented, have you? 

SHAKESPEARE: Of what? I never did much that I really need 
repent of. Or not more than all of us have done. The theatre 
is a wild world. But the good God made it, or made us to 
like it, at any rate. I fancy he will forgive me for my share 
in it. 

FLETCHER: Then why not come back and make the share 
bigger? You know, Will, the more I read those plays, the more 
I am astonished at them. 

SHAKESPEARE: You are good tosay so. And I am more and 
more astonished at every new one of yours. And yours get the 
people, John. I never could do it as you do. I—well, I was 
going to say something a little impolite. 

FLetcHer: And I'll wager I know what it was. You were 
going to say that you put too much thought into your plays, 
and I do not. It’s true, Will, and don’t I know it? I haven't 
it to put in; but then the crowd could not take it out, if I 
put it in. 

SHAKESPEARE: No, no, there is no use in thought. When I 
was shut in the city, I used to think. Now I stroll in these 
quiet Stratford meadows, and hear the birds, and see the field 
flowers, and all the tumult of thought drifts away from me. 
Why torment oneself? In the grave, we shall know without 
thinking, or we shall have no need to know. 
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II 


[Francis Beaumont and strolling in an English meadow. | 





Beaumont: And so you admire my boyish diversions? 

—: Boyish? How few men can equal them. Tell me, 
why did you give it up? 

Beaumont: I promised her I would: she did not care for 
them. 





: Didn't it prey on your spirit? 

Beaumont: What business have you to ask such a question 
as that? I loved her: she was all the world to me. I did what 
she asked. 

: Didn’t it prey on your spirit? 

Beaumont: You asked me that before [after a moment's 
pause]. Yes, God help me, yes, it did prey on my spirit. It 
killed me. 

: I always suspected so. 

Beaumont: That London—and that John Fletcher —they 
had grown so into my life, I could not live without them. The 
country was all very well. I had my flocks and herds, you know, 
and my daily tasks. And I adored her. I would have thrown 
away all the world for her. But I did adore John, too—and 
all he represented. 

: Who would not have adored John? 

Beaumont: Ah, he was splendid as an angel, that wit that 
rolled and spurted out of him. Shakespeare was nothing beside 
him, Ben was nothing beside him. You should have heard him 
when he was alone: it was like going to the best and most 
brilliant play that ever was: jests, quick and tender verses, love- 
matters, oh, such exquisite love-matters, and pathos too, for he. 
understood it, though he could not quite get it on the actual 
stage. When she slept quietly beside me, I used to lie awake 
in the long midnight hours and think of it, used to fall into a 
few moments’ troubled sleep, and dream of it. It killed me— 
and she never knew, never guessed. She cared for me, but she 
never guessed. 
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Ill 


[Robert Burton and John Donne, pacing leisurely, if Donne 
could do anything leisurely, up and down the aisles of 
Saint Paul's. 


Burton: And you, too, know something of melancholy, John? 

Donne: Robert, Robert, you have written a thousand pages 
and you think you have exhausted the subject, but I could tell 
you so much that you could write another thousand. 

Burton: I did not think that melancholy could creep out of 
my quiet Oxford chambers into the wide and busy world. 

Donne: You are ironical now. And you know as well as I 
do that he who is born with that strange siren haunting him, 
finds her forever at his side, feels the perfume of her subtle 
breath on his cheek, feels her delicate fingers brushing his, even 
in the maddest hurried commerce of the world. There is no 
refuge from her and no escape. 

Burton: God? 

Donne: God? Yes, perhaps. Yet she throws her mysterious, 
enshrouding veil even between you and God, and heaven grows 
dim when she has woven her gleaming, vague, gray web across 
it. You fly her with the wings of love and hate and hope. She 
follows faster. You sleep. She insinuates herself even into 
your dreams, and when you wake suddenly, in the deepest 
horror of the night, there she is, with her solitary, irresistible, 
overmastering charm. You cry out for God to come and help 
you, but even He cannot always. Yet we love her, Robert, 
don’t we? And that, perhaps, is ai! the trouble. 

Burton: All the trouble, John, as you know well. It rests 
with us to shake her off and be forever rid of her. Say the word, 
think the thought, and she is gone. But we do not say it or 
think it, really, and therefore she stays by us, and we adore her 
with a strange, mad, eternal adoration. 


IV 
[ Shakespeare, Scott, and Dumas strolling together at Stratford.| 


Dumas: I don’t know whether I am quite fit to associate with 
you two. 
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SHAKESPEARE: I don’t know. 
Scott: Never mind, Alex., never mind. I’m not fit to associ- 
ate with him, either. But we're jolly good company, all the same. 


For three merry men, and three merry men, 
And three merry men are we: 

One for the bride, and one for the tide, 
And one for the gallows-tree. 


And which is which we won’t undertake to determine. 

Dumas: He must be for the bride. For he does do the girls 
with such a deft finger. I never could. 

Scott: NorI. For an old hag, like Meg, or Norna, I don’t 
say. And Di Vernon will pass. But most of them are skimmed 
milk, skimmed milk. 

Dumas: And mine are that or cognac. For I can do vivacity 
without virtue, or virtue without vivacity. But for putting the 
two together—O Rosalind! O Viola! 

SHAKESPEARE: Why, boys, I'll tell you the secret, if you won’t 
whisper it. You knew the women too well, or not women,—ladies. 
I never knew a lady, so I could draw one—from my imagination. 
I knew the men. Oh, how I knew them. Let me but get ata 
human creature, and I could dig the heart out of him. But the 
women were all far-off, and lovely, and I made them so. If only 
they were true! 

Dumas: True! They seem true: what would you have more?— 
truer than mine, that’s the worst of it. Come, let me introduce 
you to some real ladies! 

SHAKESPEARE: It sounds tempting. Shall I, Walter? 

Scorr: Come on, Will, come on: it can’t do any harm. [Aside 
to Shakespeare.| He doesn’t know any. 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 


Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 























JANE AUSTEN 


Centenaries are so much the fashion of late that it was a won- 
der that more was not made in 1917 of Jane Austen’s death, the 
reason of the abstention probably being the growing strain of the 
war, which made literature of this particular sort seem negligible. 
There was even a little irritation felt with ‘the incomparable 
Jane’ that in a national crisis similar to the one.we were passing 
through she seemed to have suffered none of that patriotic anx- 
iety and that stress of feeling which filled our own horizon and 
agonized our hearts. The circumstances of her period were in- 
deed so similar in many respects that it swam like a re-discovered 
planet into our ken, and writers of the time were eagerly re-read, 
with a new sympathy and comprehension, while the intervening 
Victorian age sank back into obscurity. We wondered at its com- 
placency: we despised it for its shallowness and ease. Those 
more strenuous and exciting days came across them with a vigo- 
rous appeal and with a fresh interest: in some cases, like that of 
Wordsworth, we learned to view their leading personalities in a 
fresh light. But on turning to the novelist whose particular 
object it was to represent the ordinary life of her time we were 
met by an attitude of aloofness in respect to the great social and 
political movements which were re-shaping her world, that must 
needs surprise and almost offend. But for a few purely personal 
allusions to naval affairs in present progress you would not—to 
borrow a phrase in constant use between 1914 and 1918—have 
known that there was a war on. The French Revolution might 
never have taken place, and yet we know that in her own family 
its horrors had been realized, and that a near relative was shel- 
tered there whose husband had been guillotined during the Ter- 
ror. She had relatives in the navy, probably also in the army: 
the stirring events of her period must have been daily discussed 
in her family circle. Yet her novels reveal no slightest trace of 
any perturbation, any moral feeling, regarding these events, and 
they are alluded to only when William Price’s advancement in 
his profession, or Frederick Wentworth’s good fortune as to 
prize-money, makes such allusion necessary. 
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The war is over now, and our perspective is widening. And 
it is probable that as we hastily put aside the mass of nevels 
produced during the frenzy, loth to return to that particular 
state of mind in which they were produced and to which they 
ministered, realizing now how ephemeral it was, we can be 
thankful that Jane Austen refrained from making use of material 
which would irritate readers in later days. To that modified 
form of perpetuity which true art entails her works do seem des- 
tined, slight as they are from one aspect of the case, and they 
attain this destiny because of that very restraint, that severity 
of selection of what alone was pertinent to her theme, which 
has been thoughtlessly charged to her discredit. Had she 
brought in the Napoleonic war, as it was discussed in British 
drawing-rooms of her period, it is likely that her novels would 
by now be as ‘old-fashioned’ as they are regarded by many per- 
sons too ignorant or too careless to be accurate. Only the other 
day a not negligible writer in an English periodical alluded to 
‘the Gretna Green elopements of which the novels of Jane 
Austen are so full,’ grouping her, by implication, with the 
school which flourished in her time, but to which she was a nota- 
ble exception which she existed to satirize! There are elopements 
in Jane Austen’s novels, but romance is never invoked to bless 
them, nor is Gretna Green so much as mentioned as the destina- 
tion of her always discredited fugitives. The current romanti- 
cism, the current sentimentalism, were opposed both to her 
ideas and to her methods. 

Miss Austen has been unfortunate in her illustrators, who 
have helped to create or to perpetuate a wrong impression of her 
genius and her characters. It was no doubt inevitable that 
Hugh Thompson should be invited to decorate her works, for his 
charming art and its eighteenth-century field would alike suggest 
his suitability: nevertheless his incorrigible sentimentality has 
marred the perfection of these firmly-moulded outlines of hers. 
Her sensible, often strong-minded heroines are only ‘pretty 
Fannies’, and nothing is more annoying to the true Austenite 
than to come across insipid features in the place of where intel- 
ligent beauty should be, except, perhaps, the gross translation 
of her humor into farce which other illustrators have accomp- 
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lished. In truth, Jane Austen’s books should not be illustrated. 
So far from needing such aid they must always be embarrassed 
by it. Her creations are reflected in imagination with a vivid- 
ness which only the very greatest can rival, and it is an imperti- 
nence to attempt to substitute a singular and often biassed pre- 
sentment for that exquisite, immaterial vision gained by reading. 
The charm of the Austen books is indescribable by those who 
feel it, and these are many, although she has never been and 
never will be a ‘popular’ writer. And this not because there is 
anything ‘highbrow’ or esoteric in her books, anything requiring 
special education or literary acumen. The simplicity of Jane is 
baffling to those who would account for the fervor of her admir- 
ers and their distinction—for she has enjoyed for a century the 
unqualified admiration of the most notable and the most catholic 
of critics. 

Yet she has had her detractors, and among them have been two 
women of genius akin—in the one case equal—to her own. The 
aversion of Charlotte Bronté has been matched recently by that 
of the late Alice Meynell, and both have brought objections to 
her of a formidable nature, which, coming from such sources, 
have to be considered. 

Hitherto, nobody of literary repute, from Scott to Macaulay, 
had ventured to dispute the claim of Jane Austen to a high 
place in literary fame when to Charlotte Bronté, well read in 
some respects but unacquainted with her predecessor, was intro- 
duced and pressed upon her for study and imitation the novelist 
she had barely heard of till then. George Lewes was her chosen 
guide and friend—he tried to be her philosopher as well, but 
failed—and he it was who strove to school that proud and con- 
scious spirit. Whether he accepted for himself that doctrine he 
laid down for the neophyte we have no means of knowing: it was 
years before he worshipped at a more complex and erudite shrine; 
but it would seem that he had it in mind to discipline his pupil 
when he praised Jane Austen, and she received his dictum with 
an independence of judgment characteristic of the Bronté tribe. 

**Why do you like Miss Austen so much?’’ she writes, inno- 
cently. ‘‘Why do you say you would rather have written Pride 
and Prejudice than Tom Jones or any of the Waverly novels?’’ 
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and she adds audaciously: ‘‘Were you hasty?’’ bringing down 
upon her for this, no doubt, a heavy reprisal. But Charlotte was 
not to be crushed. 


What a strange lecture comes in your next letter! [she 
exclaims]. You say that I must familiarize my mind with 
the fact that ‘‘Miss Austen is not a poetess, has no ‘senti- 
ment’ (you scornfully enclose the words in inverted com- 
mas) no eloquence, none of the ravishing enthusiasm of 
poetry’’—and then you add I must learn to acknowledge her 
as one of the greatest artists, of the greatest painters of charac- 

. ter, and one of the writers with the nicest sense of means to 
an end who ever lived. That last point only will I ever 
acknowledge. 


It is a spirited reply, one which the creator of Elizabeth Ben- 
net would herself have relished. Pontifical mediocrity admonish- 
ing genius is amusing to the onlooker, but Charlotte had a right 
to be offended at the condemnation of her own work that was 
implicit in the praise of another’s. ‘‘This is admiration of a very 
particular kind!’’ she might have exclaimed with Marianne Dash- 
wood on a somewhat similar occasion, although trifling, like so 
many of Jane Austen’s occasions. It was this apparent trifling 
that offended the perfervid soul of Charlotte Bronté, and she 
had nothing but scorn for a spirit so unlike herown. Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s scorn is less passionate but as assured. 

It is a curious fact that at the very time Lewes was trying to 
curb the magnanimity—to use Keats’s phrase—of his neophyte, 
George Eliot, as yet unknown to him, was writing to Charles 
Bray to ask what he saw in Jane Eyre! Literary taste is probably 
more or less dependent on personal idiosyncrasies. Why, then, 
to parody the question, did Charlotte Bronté and Alice Meynell 
dislike Jane Austen so much? Knowing something of each, we 
find the reason not far to seek: both thought her worldly and un- 
feeling. They were both unworldly, although in different ways, 
for Charlotte was a Puritan, and Alice a Catholic. And both found 
an artistic escape from the world that is, and lived in intellect 
and emotion. To Charlotte, Jane seemed the embodiment of 
those society women, cold and conventional, whom she tried so 
hard to represent with life but which are only caricatures, after 
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all: women to whom her passionate sense of spiritual reality 
denied the very name of their sex: to Alice, more willing to ac- 
cept her world, as a Puritan soul could not, but keeping ina 
shrine apart the best of herself, Jane appeared a tame and 
poor sort of creature, spiritually speaking, whose gifts were 
constrained into a ‘gentle spinsterly’ mould and have been con- 
siderably overrated. 

Jane was not like either: she did not wish to escape, she was 
‘this-worldly’ with a gusto that itself turned her into an artist 
of rare distinction, for she had nothing of the longing for 
literary attainment, nor any of that idealization of the literary 
craft which distinguished the Brontés; neither was she born, 
like Alice Meynell, into a world of artistic living and savoring. 
Her fancies were neither nourished in the privacy of a home 
of genius nor stimulated by the encouragement of people of 
talent: she observed in the most ordinary of circumstances and 
worked in the common sitting-room. But her genius triumphed 
over all the disadvantages of such mediocrity of environment— 
perhaps the most difficult of all environments—simply by her 
appetite for that very ordinariness in which she delighted, and 
in which she has contrived to make us delight. 

That she was worldly in a certain sense cannot be denied— 
all ‘this-worldly’ people are open to the charge, and perhaps 
Jane took less pains than she might to show that there is another 
side to life than that she gives us. Yet that she would not have 
done so becomingly, is clear by the one or two essays she made 
into the realm of morality. We are glad that she knew her own 
range so well and kept within it, as we are glad that she steered 
clear of the Napoleonic wars. The charge of worldliness needs, 
however, to be examined impartially. 

We have to consider what she set out to do, first; and then, 
how she did it. Her aim was a very modest one: she wanted 
to tell the love-stories of a number of imaginary young persons, 
of the same sort and in situations of the same sort as those with 
which she was familiar. It was a much restricted subject, but 
she restricted it still further, for it was not in her intention to 
portray even that love-period otherwise than as it could be seen 
from the outside by a sympathetic observer, and she would not 
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isolate it from the common life and the common interests of the 
family and society. Therefore passion was not to be more than 
suggested, and the chief interest in the stories would be object- 
tive and take in other motives than that of the main issue,—the 
happy marriage which was to crown the little drama. Judged by 
these evident intentions it is impossible to convict our author of 
being worldly. The world is about her lovers, and they are vari- 
ously disturbed, harassed, or delayed in their happiness by 
worldly considerations, but in no single instance do they love 
without disinterested sincerity, or—the worthy ones—fail in cour- 
age and fidelity. Their trials, it is true, are not usually very 
severe or long protracted: still, this is Jane Austen’s creed 
about love, that there must be no bargaining in it, and no marry- 
ing without it. And she held it at a time when the fortunes of 
marriageable women were advertised when they ‘came out’ or 
even paid a visit to a fashionable watering-place, and when young 
men openly looked to a career through wealthy marriage. 

Such was her objective and so did she attain it. No doubt it 
seemed despicable to Charlotte Bronté, the precursor of a train 
of novelists who have since worn threadbare the garment of 
light in which she clothed her unbeautiful but passionate hero- 
ines. Innocent herself of what might lie beneath her revelations 
and would come forth from less innocent minds emboldened by 
her pioneering into human nature’s depths, Charlotte could not 
possibly feel any sympathy with one who so persistently hugged 
the shores. But we need not share her misunderstanding of 
her sister novelist. There could not have been much in human 
nature which that acute observer did not see and weigh in her 
balances as suitable or unsuitable for her purpose or qualifica- 
tions for handling. And nowadays, when the last glamor has 
been stripped froin passion by so many novelists and the most 
primitive and ignoble instincts are shown in place of it, it is 
certainly refreshing to return to the Austen method. It is not 
timid, although it might be tame. It ‘s indeed the tamed animal 
who interests this author: she is a prophet of civilization. This 
is why the Virginian found her such a bore. She is utterly out 
of place in Wyoming. She would never condone lynching who 
dared, private woman that she was, to condemn, however gently, 
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the practice of duelling. Andalthough she allows Admiral Croft, 
in his personality of a bluff sailor, to express his longing for the 
‘luck’ of another war, it is clear that she admires her naval men 
for far other than their fighting qualities. To-day Jane Austen 
would probably be a supporter of the League of Nations. And so 
her ‘love’ is not of the romantic type, nor would ‘‘a loaf of bread 
and Thou beside me singing in the wilderness’ be the natural 
expression of her lovers. They want no wilderness, but a nice 
tidy house and a cultivated garden for prospective children, and 
considerably more than bread and the loved one to sustain them. 
Their minds are fixed on marriage as the natural goal of love. 
It is the bourgeois conception, no doubt, and open to all the 
scorn and contempt often meted out to such conceptions, but so 
long as society continues on a stable basis the way Jane Austen 
conducts courtship will satisfy on the whole reasonable people. 
It is at least the racial way. 

As to worldliness in the sense of undervaluation of rank or the 
courting of it, she is entirely free. The servile attachment so 
many writers—even American writers, now and then—show 
towards the wraiths and phantoms of aristocracy is absent from 
her pages. The most dangerous form of worldliness is that 
which in a mystical sort of way elevates the possessor of either 
wealth or rank beyond the common characteristics of mankind. 
The English have always been prone thus to worship the inheri- 
tors of an ancient name, Americans have always thus mysti- 
cized their own. Big Business, too, is coming behind, eager 
for idealization and getting it in the cheaper form of fiction. 
But Jane Austen, if she does not see life whole, at least sees it 
steadily, and has no worship for the idols of the market-place. 
She was a woman of her own time, no democrat, of course, in 
theory or practice; an accepter of things as they are, and con- 
sidering it a part of virtue as of manners to conform. But she 
was not deceived, and she would not be a flatterer. Her satire 
is unsparing of both kinds of snobbery, that which fawns and 
that which is swollen in self-esteem, and it is impossible to dis- 
cover which sort most appealed to her risibilities. More than 
most novelists she lost herself in the atmosphere she had first 
created, and it is almost as difficult to get at her real feelings and 
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convictions about some things we hold important as it is to be 
certain of Shakespeare’s. Thus in Persuasion she seems to 
count it a defect in William Elliot that he jeered at the family 
title: we suspect that she was lightly and delicately outlining in 
him, at that period of his life, a fashionable follower of William 
Godwin, in a way which would be evident to her contemporaries, 
although not so clear to us. But we cannot be mistaken in 
thinking that the delicious scene between Elizabeth Bennet and 
Lady Catherine De Burgh reflects her sincerest and most habit- 
ual mood, as it certainly reflects the mood of her country people. 

‘He is a gentleman: I am a gentleman's daughter: thus far 
we are equal.’’ Yet Darcy was the descendant of long lines of 
nobles and landed gentry of ancient lineage, Elizabeth’s mother 
was common and vulgar, and her father’s ‘gentility’ can be 
easily measured by the fact that he was the cousin of the Rever- 
end Mr. Collins, his heir-presumptive and—alas!—expectant. 
Jane Austen shared the English appreciation of birth as betoken- 
ing an opportunity, at least, for breeding. It had no other value 
in hereyes. She would probably have been dumbfounded at read- 
ing some of our modern novels, in which a wholly rough, un- 
tutored and materially-minded girl of low degree is turned solely 
by the aid of manicurist, hair-dresser and milliner, in the space 
of a few weeks, into a ‘refined woman’ capable of moving in the 
best society without a tremor or mistake. But probably the 
laugh which followed would gain a satiric ring at learning from 
the opposite kind of novelist of the occult power resident in per- 
sons of long pedigree to quell impertinence or opposition from 
inferiors by a single haughty glance. Jane Austen was of all 
things sensible and well balanced. She was so far from being a 
snob that she could introduce servants, these irresistible objects 
of novelistic humor, without making them figures of fun. 
She seldom used her rapier but to pierce some flagrant assump- 
tion, some social impertinence. She expects people to be widely 
human, open to impressions from nature and art (even if both 
are, in her hands, rather well-groomed), and, she expects them 
to be religious (in an Anglican way), benevolent, active, keen, 
and, above all, generous in spirit and intention. But she also 
expects from them ‘manners’ which ‘maketh man’, due considera- 
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tion for others being the chief tenet of her social creed. This is 
the mould into which she would turn the fiery passions, the 
awakening and important instincts, the soaring ideas of mankind, 
From first to last the virtues she insists upon are the urbane and 
generous ones, and she takes pains to discriminate between 
them and their imitations, the thoughtless extravagance which 
passes for large-heartedness, the easy acquiescence which is taken 
for true amiability, the fluency which is not frankness, the de- 
sire to exhibit one’s belongings which is not hospitality. 

Thus far the ‘worldliness’ which afflicted her more serious and 
ethereal sisters of the craft. But if not so worldly as they think, 
was she as hard? Jane herself would have been grieved at such an 
aspersion. As has been said, the generous virtues are first in her 
estimation, and she can conceive no decent character without 
them, while she allows them occasionally to palliate or soften the 
iniquities of her sinners. She is certainly not often hard upon 
her characters, and never in their defeat. Thackeray makes us 
wince as he wields his unsparing lash; Dickens demands that 
we gloat over fall and punishment; George Eliot drives us to 
side with the creatures she has predestined, like the Calvinist 
deity, to eternal reprobation; and they all, and many another, 
load their dice so heavily that there can be but one end to their 
unfortunates. It is not so with our compromising Jane: with 
all her pleasant satire she is quite without desire to be an aveng- 
ing providence. Sometimes there is a reference, open or sly, to 
the natural consequences that follow causes: often there is a sug- 
gestion that there arealleviations even of these. Once and only 
once is she rather merciless: this is in the case of Maria Rush- 
worth, but we must remember the stern code of the time, and 
applaud her then rather bold challenge of the dual standard by 
which the woman suffered alone the punishment of her social 
crime. It is difficult to realize it now, but Jane Austen was cer- 
tainly a little in advance of her society in several respects. Any- 
how, Maria Rushworth was her one tribute to that conventional 
justice in which so shrewd an observer must have had little faith. 

What Charlotte Bronté felt as hardness in her predecessor was 
precisely the quality which stands between the Puritan and An- 
glican (by whatever other name they may be called) in our 
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race, the world over. It is rather, from the Anglican point of 
view, a tenderness that cannot bear self-revelation. But the 
hardness Mrs. Meynell thinks she has detected is really an 
asperity of speech which has always been characteristic of women 
writers, and was particularly so in Miss Austen’s time. It seems 
to belong to the expression of humor by the sex and means no 
more than the occasional outbursts from the male that women 
stigmatize as ‘brutal’. To the Austenite their novelist’s astrin- 
gency is no more than an agreeable flavor, a spicy addition to 
what else might be termed a tame dish. 

Balance, moderation, the truth which is reasonably attained by 
such control of both material and the mind which labors with it 
—such is Jane Austen and her work. Yet Mrs. Meynell will not 
admit that Jane is classical enough to afford one that peculiar 
sense that only classical things can induce.: She attacks her on 
the artistic side as well as the moral: she instances as one grave 
defect that ‘‘she prepares her reader deliberately: she instructs 
him at the outset in what he would have found out for himself 
or become convinced of at the end.’’ This is indeed war to the 
knife! But Jane survives it. For why is it then that nobody 
has ‘ever read’ her works, that they read them, yes, sometimes 
as often as once a year, as a regular thing, and dip into them 
between times as well? Such a grave artistic fault as this 
ought surely to induce boredom, whereas no matter how often 
we start out with her, knowing exactly what is to befall our 
companions by the way, we are surprised anew at the par- 
ticular points where surprise comes in. We tremble with the 
guilty play actors when the door-bell rings through the august 
halls of Mansfield Park, announcing that Sir Thomas has returned 
so untowardly for their plans; we are thrilled when Darcy comes 
round the drive at Pemberley, to the abasement of Elizabeth, 
who thought herself safe in going there; we are in suspense 
with Anne Elliot at the concert, hoping that nobody will take 
that vacant seat beside her before Wentworth summons up cour- 
age to do so; we are nervously alive to the danger Catherine 
Morland runs in her unauthorized opening of doors and ventures 
into corridors; and for the fortieth time we breathe a sigh of 
relief when Emma, freed from the mesh her indiscretions have 
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involved her in, comes to an understanding with her faithful 
Knightley. These are genuine surprises. We read Jane Aus- 
ten for the story, not for her style, and simple as is the story it 
never fails in its effect. The style in her case follows the rule 
—it is the woman, the woman with her eye on the object, with 
a large background from which she rapidly and continuously 
eliminates all but what she needs, with an avid appetite for real 
life, with a vision that is suffused with humor. 

Yet—it seems incredible—Mrs. Meynell denies Jane Austen 
either wit or humor and allows her only derision. 

This is a very heavy charge, but the verdict of a huge majority 
of people to whom humor is the gift of the gods most precious 
must overwhelmingly refute her. In sucha charge there is some 
difference beyond the last analysis, something congenital and 
unarguable. The wit of Jane Austen is at least too brilliant for 
demur. Her humor is to be understood only by those of the 
same spirit. Nothing is more common (or more ill-advised!) 
than for people to twit each other with having ‘no sense of humor’, 
because some particular joke has not been appreciated. Nations, 
even the sexes, accuse each other of this incapacity, and, as no 
charge is felt to be so injurious, so none is repelled with more 
indignation. 

And yet, allowing for the wide divergence of trend in this 
precious capacity, it seems strange that anyone with a sense of 
humor in any degree and of any kind can fail to recognize Jane 
Austen as one of the elect, one of those fortunate beings whom 
humor possesses and whosee everything sublunary and them- 
selves, too, as creatures of time and space, through its golden 
atmosphere. Humor, true humor, is not only akin to love,—it 
ts love in a motley dress instead of with spreading wings. It is 
the kathartic side of love. How perfectly the whole contention 
between ideality and the humor which corrects it is shown in an 
early chapter of Pride and Prejudice. 


“ Mr. Darcy is not to be laughed at,” cried Elizabeth. That is an uncom- 


mon advantage, and uncommon I hope it will continue . . . I dearly love a 
laugh.” 

“Miss Bingley,” said Darcy, “‘has given me credit for more than can be. 
The wisest and best of men . . . may be rendered ridiculous by a person 


whose first object in life is a joke.” 
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“Certainly,” cried Elizabeth, “‘ there are such people, but I hope I am not 
one of ¢hzm. Follies and nonsense, whims and inconsistencies do divert me, 
I own, and I laugh at them whenever I can. But these, I suppose, are what 
you are entirely without.” 

[The delicious audacity of her! One can picture the struggle of the mag- 
nificent Darcy to preserve his dignity as he answers ]— 

* Perhaps that is not possible for anyone. But it has been the study of my 
life to avoid those weaknesses which expose a strong understanding to 
ridicule.” 

“Such as vanity and pride "—[sly Elizabeth !] 

“Vanity is a weakness indeed. But pride—where there is a rea] superiority 
of mind—pride will be always under good regulation.” 

Elizabeth turned away to hide a smile. 

“Your examination of Mr. Darcy is over, I presume,” said Miss Bingley. 
“ And pray, what is the result?” 

“I am perfectly convinced by it that Mr. Darcy has no defect. He owns 
it himself without disguise.” 


If this is not humor of first quality it is difficult to know where 
to look for it. And the deeper note is struck in the next few sen- 
tences, in the true way and purpose (in our economy) of humor. 

“ No,” said Darcy, “I have made no such pretension. I have faults enough, 
but they are not, I hope, of understanding. My temper, I dare not vouch 
for... It would perhaps be called resentful. My good opinion once lost, is 
lost forever.” 

“ That is a failing indeed!” cried Elizabeth. “Implacable resentment is 


indeed a shade in acharacter! But you have chosen your fault well. I really 
cannot /augh at it.” 


Humor in this great sense is linked with and enters into im- 
agination, and their union is creation. The imagination of Jane 
Austen is equal to her humor. If it had been nothing but deri- 
sion she had never been a creator, and her creations live to con- 
fute the accusation. If Slender is a real person, so is Mr. Col- 
lins; if the Nurse of Juliet, so is Mrs. Jennings. The star which 
danced when Beatrice was born twinkled again at the nativity of 
Elizabeth, and Anne Elliot is as mucha gift of the gods as 
Imogen. Jane Austen is not indeed comparable to Shakespeare, 
but she is of his kind. 

On reading Mrs. Meynell’s somewhat cavalier condemnation 
of a writer whose place has been secure for a hundred years 
in literature the thought arises—was this mystically-minded 
critic, usually alert, so offended and roused to opposition in 
her deepest susceptibilities by Sense and Sensibility that she 
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carried to the other five books a prejudice that overcame her 
clear judgment? for it cannot be denied that this one book 
does, to a considerable degree, fail to clear itself of most of the 
charges, both moral and artistic, that she makes against them 
all. It has frequently been noticed that while each of the other 
five masterpieces has its special devotees, nobody yet has de- 
clared for Sense and Sensibility. And it is unfortunate for the 
happiness of a great many people who are capable of delight- 
ing in our author that, as it is too often the first of the series 
which is presented to them, so it is the last they attempt. It must 
be confessed that this story is the least interesting of all, because 
of certain artistic defects in both structure and characterization, 
that the humor is east-windy, the purpose too evident and too 
much stressed, to the detriment of the amenity of the book. There 
is weakness, very unlike Jane Austen, in certain portions of the 
plot, that in which Colonel Brandon’s early love affair figures peril- 
ously resembling the sentimental fiction she abhorred, while she 
does not clear the other ‘hero’, Edward Ferrers, of his consider- 
able inconsistency. Why, for instance, did he wear Lucy’s ring 
in the presence of the Dashwoods? There is a certain flatness, 
too, in several of the disagreeable characters, who seem to be 
cleverly drawn from observation rather than created, as well as a 
severity, a want of urbanity, especially in the presentment of the 
children—a major fault this must be to Mrs. Meynell. But for 
these and other inferiorities there is an explanation which, not 
obvious, can be shown as at least reasonable. 

It is evident both from what has long been known and from 
what has been recently made emphatic through the publication of 
that very early production, Love and Freindship, that Jane Austen 
was from childhood preternaturally keen to detect absurdities and 
irrationalities, and that she was a great reader of fiction where 
such faults excited her to ridicule, and provoked her to parody. 
But more, she took fiction seriously, asa budding genius should, 
and was doubtless stimulated to write a novel in which exaggera- 
tions of all sorts, so prevalent in the fiction of the day, should be 
exposed and rebuked. Criticism was undoubtedly strong in her 
in early years, and that it proved the impulsive force that drove 
her into authorship is clear from both this work and Northanger 
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Abbey. But it was in Sense and Sensibility that the young ad- 
venturess shivered her first lance on behalf of her favorite charac- 
teristic, moderation. Its genesis lies further back than that of 
Pride and Prejudice; it was written in 1792, in the form of letters, 
inspired as to its structure by Richardson, and we may conceive 
that the original style must have haunted the reviser of 1798, 
while it is certain that the original characters did so. As to the 
style, that is in no way inferior, and one chapter—that in which 
the John Dashwoods moderate by easy degrees their generous in- 
tentions towards the stepmother and her. daughters—is as good as 
anything in English fiction. It is in the imaginative grasp of char- 
acter and in artistic detachment that Sense and Sensibility falls 
below the general level, and the cause of this comparative fail- 
ure is probably due to a great merit of her genius,—her power 
of living in her own created world. It is inconceivable other- 
wise that she should so soon and so conspicuously decline from 
the power shown in Pride and Prejudice and then equal it in 
later works. Having once thought out her story, Elinor and 
Marianne, she could not bury and resurrect it for Sense and Senss- 
bility, the originals got in the way of her rapidly maturing pow- 
ers and insisted on being what they had been at first. 

That this is no fanciful idea is seen by all we know of Jane 
Austen, of her delight in her characters, and of her habit of keep- 
ing up with them long after they were released from her pages. It 
certainly seems as if she could not free herself from either the 
spirit or the forms of her early conceptions, born before she had got 
into her stride, born, it may well be, even before she was driven 
to the first decisive step in literary life. For Sense and Sensi- 
bility,clever as it is,is the production of a clever young girl. Its 
didacticism is youthful, its very asperity is not, as adverse crit- 
ics think, the sharpness of a mature spinster, but that of youth, 
always a little hard and impatient and disposed to ridicule. But 
most youthful is the conception of Colonel Brandon and his early 
love affair and the preternatural sense of Elinor, and the whole 
presentment of contrast between the sisters. 

And yet, inferior as Sense and Sensibility is to the other, and, 
we must think, later novels, so far as their order of inception is 
concerned, it is a masterpiece, and far superior to any other pro- 
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duction of the period. It is annoying to find Scott mentioning 
his countrywoman, Miss Ferrier, in the same breath when prais- 
ing the Englishwoman, and nothing but the fact that she was 
his countrywoman can explain such a lack of discernment, 
Sense and Sensibility can be compared only with its author’s 
later works, and even there holds its own for style and for one 
superb creation, Mrs. Jennings. In the whole range of her charac- 
terization Jane Austen has not surpassed this figure of Chaucer- 
like humor, vulgar but not in the least pretentious, intrusive 
yet not pushing, revealing in moments such shrewd good sense 
and true feeling that while we alternately laugh at and are shocked 
by her we can see how she holds her own in good society. 

One cannot help thinking that Morthanger Abbey was also a 
retrieval of a past conception. In this case, Jane being more 
lenient to romance than to sentimentality, the satire is playful 
and she is so far detached from the original conception that she 
can present her heroine objectively and from a mature point of 
view. Catherine Morland and Marianne Dashwood are both 
what are nowadays called ‘flappers’. Marianne takes herself 
very seriously, and is so taken by her creator on the whole, but 
to Catherine is given all the divine charm of complete artless- 
ness, a charm which takes the readers of one of the slightest, 
yet most exciting, novels in the world, by storm, as she herself 
took that sophisticated young gentleman, Henry Tilney. Begun 
as a skit on the sentimental novel, Vorthanger Abbey deals with 
unaffected sentiment in a way that holds us as it disarmed the 
hero; begun as a skit on the romantic novel it outdoes the excita- 
tion of that school bya method which only genius could venture 
upon with any success, so simple are its instruments. Economy 
of means can go no farther—Worthanger Abbey is a tour de force, 
all the more so if we consider that it was a recast of at leasta 
very early plan, more successfully achieved than Sense and 
Sensibility. Two minds—or, rather, one mind at different 
stages—have written these novels, and only in the second has 
the fusion become complete. 


[Zo be concluded] 


MARGARETTA ByRDE. 
London, England. 














LANGUAGE AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Sel{-determination was the slogan of the World War, the words 
inscribed on the standard of all the powers that were fighting on 
the side of the Allies, but even the most ardent advocates of the 
rights of small nations were surprised and amazed at the throng of 
suppliants which appeared at Versailles to plead their right to 
liberty and to claim special privileges and complete autonomy, if 
not independence. This revival of small nationalities, with all its 
possibilities for good and ill, challenges all those principles of 
economic union and of intellectual alliance which so many people 
have come to accept as axiomatic. In this century we find every- 
where in Europe and Asia, in Africa and America, groups of 
earnest and self-sacrificing men and women who are willing to 
court even death itself in order to save their native traditions and 
their native tongues and who often seem regardless of larger 
interests. 

For centuries we have watched with curiosity and often witha 
touch of pity the disappearance of one language and dialect 
after another. We observe the constantly diminishing number 
of individuals who speak a fated tongue and can often mark the 
date when the last old woman (and it is always an old woman) 
who uses that form of speech habitually dies and the language 
becomes extinct. Of late years, however, there has been a sur- 
prising change and gradually all those dialects which have not 
died have been recovering strength, slowly and haltingly at first, 
but then with greater and greater vigor, until] we can say with 
certainty that there are peoples and languages strong and flourish- 
ing to-day that were apparently destined to vanish without a 
trace less than a century ago. Not only that; there are to-day 
in the process of restoration other forms of speech which in 
their turn will menace the settlement of 1919 and advance still 
further the cause of the smaller groups. 

The pendulum may swing in the other direction or it may be 
carried further on its present course, for during the long past we 
can trace consistently the two tendencies: the one to spread 
abroad one language and to strive to render it universal, a tongue 
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to be spoken wherever civilization and education are to be found; 
the other to isolate the speech of each community and differen- 
tiate it sharply even from its nearest neighbor. Between these 
two goals humanity fluctuates and must fluctuate indefinitely be- 
fore the final solution is found for the questions thus raised. 

Language is one of the most burning questions wherever it 
occurs, because no other problem touches so directly the average 
man. He may be poor, but he probably will not recognize the 
cause of his poverty. He may be unhealthy, but he will scarcely 
know the cause of his disease. He may be the victim of secret 
and hidden intrigue, but he will not have his oppressor in mind 
at every moment of his waking hours. But if his speech is con- 
cerned, he quickly recognizes the enemy and the danger of his 
existence. Linguistic agitation has usually been the precursor 
and not the follower of political agitation. With this in mind, 
let us turn back the pages of history and see some of the 
results of these linguistic changes. 

Although languages rose and fell for millenia before they ap- 
peared on the field of history, we meet at the very outset with 
Homer, a dim figure at the dawn of Greek literature. Scholars 
may argue and debate his personality, but the Greeks found in 
the poems that bear his name a common inspiration and a com- 
mon tongue. Homer was regarded everywhere as a pan-Hellenic 
character and his language was almost a common religious lan- 
guage for Greece, although it was probably at home on the 
western coast of Asia Minor. 

If we turn from Homer to the inscriptions, what do we find? 
No standardized speech, no standardized alphabet, dialects which 
must have been nearly unintelligible to one another. Doric 
Greek was the form for lyric poetry. Attic Greek was the me- 
dium for oratory. The Ionic of Herodotus colored history. The 
man on the street cared little for these literary conventions, and 
talked as he had learned his language from his parents. A Spar- 
tan and an Athenian, as they met at one of the great games, 
must have found conversation no simpler than do a modern Pole 
and Russian at one of the watering-places of Europe. 

In a word, Greece and the Greek language did not exist in an- 
cient times. There were Athens and Corinth, Sparta and Thebes 
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and many other states more or less independent. Asia Minor, 
South Russia, Sicily and north Africa were as Greek as was 
the southern end of the Balkan peninsula now called Greece, 
because it first won its independence from the Turks, while their 
brothers were less fortunate in securing liberty. 

It was not until Alexander the Great at the end of the fourth 
century B.C. led the victorious phalanx across the Persian Em- 
pire and into India that a conqueror arose who was able to free 
the Greek language from its local traditons and launch it ona 
world career. Yet this new phase, when all the dialects were 
submerged, did not mean the triumph of any one, but the appear- 
ance of the Koiné—the common speech—a rough tool fashioned 
not for poetry or literature but for commerce and trade. It was 
of the earth earthy and its long and valuable career contains no 
great work of literature except the New Testament, and that the 
work of more or less Hellenized Jews, whose writing is regarded 
for content far more than for form. When later writers sought 
to produce literature, they turned to older models and did not 
glory in the common speech of the world’s markets. 

The characteristics of the Koiné are the characteristics of 
every world-speech. It is frankly a tool, a soulless machine like 
a pen or an abacus, and in it we must not seek for writings which 
are ends in themselves, works intended to delight and charm 
the minds and hearts of men. Its limitations are its strength 
and weakness,—its strength, for no alien development will occur 
to complicate it or to render it more difficult ; its weakness, for no ° 
man is so dull and immersed in routine that he can completely 
exclude from his nature everything of beauty and of vision, and 
these are not to be expressed in the tongue of the interna- 
tional market or the universal medium of exchange. 

So the issue is drawn: shall human speech be universal or 
shall it appeal to the heart of humanity? The Greek Koiné is 
opposed to the dialect of the Greek city-state. It kills the latter, 
yet cannot take its place and produce something of permanent 
beauty. In all this we see an unconscious movement, for the 
Greeks cared little for language and never deigned to record 
the speech of the Thracians or the other non-Greek tribes with 
which they came into contact. They reckoned everything in 
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terms of genealogy and scornfully rejected as barbarian every 
idiom which was not their own and could not be fitted into their 
own framework. Latin was the only tongue to win recognition 
from them and this was due to the transfer of culture after the 
Roman legions had shattered the last dreams of city-states and 
Greek princes. 

In the beginning of its history, Latin, too, had to struggle 
and struggle hard to secure the hegemony in Italy. Each of the 
tribes which opposed the growing power of Rome had its own 
dialect, but the rule of Rome absorbed each of these states and 
at the same time the speech of the conquerors crowded into the 
shadow the languages of the vanquished. Wecan safely say that 
it was not until the final conquest of Latin that the other Ital- 
ian tribes were definitely reconciled to the supremacy of Rome 
and that all chance of a successful uprising was laid to rest. 

With the continued march of Rome, Latin became to the 
West what the Koiné wasto the East. The Roman legions 
and the Roman governors swept from Britain to the Caucasus, 
and the Roman speech followed the Roman eagles. Yet what 
part of Roman literature comes from the provinces? Golden 
Latin is the work of Rome and of Italy. The provinces knew 
Latin only as a tool, and it was many years before authors wrote 
and lived away from the capital city. Latin, then, marks a fur- 
ther development of language, for we have a local language 
which has turned imperialistic and lives both as a folk-speech 
and as an international medium. 

The Roman Church succeeded to the Roman state, and the 
Latin of the monks, the soldiers of the Faith, went abroad 
through the west of Europe. The missionaries made no attempt 
to learn the vulgar tongue. Just as the American missionary 
school of to-day in China or Turkey teaches its pupils in Eng- 
lish and calls government insistences on the use of the vernac- 
ular religious persecution or at least obstruction, so did the 
saints of old when they insisted upon Latin and still more Latin, 
and used it everywhere in their services and writing. 

Here and there, of course, were exceptions. The Anglo-Saxons 
developed a considerable language in translation, but the hold of 
Rome on England, whether pagan or Christian, was always 
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more precarious than it was on the continental countries. 
There the case was hopeless. The old German heroic poetry 
was ruthlessly destroyed by Louis the Pious and there were 
almost no Christian works written in their stead. Everything 
was done in Latin and it was not until the rise of an Empire 
which menaced the supreme authority of the Church that the ver- 
nacular languages could find support, and then only because they 
were favored by the secular authorities as a means of arousing 
feeling against the ecclesiastical powers. France, Spain and 
Italy were so Latinizced that all the native tongues except Basque 
were lost, but even with Latin and Latin only as a basis, human 
ingenuity, one might almost say human perverseness, broke up 
the linguistic unity and new dialects were formed as districts 
came to vary in dress, in manners and in customs. 

This was the death of a language. As soon as man began to 
use Latin as a folk-tongue, he sounded its doom as a world- 
language. For centuries, however, the two forms of speech con- 
tinued side by side. There was the international Latin used in 
church and state, the same throughout Western Europe, and 
there was the local tongue, corrupt Latin which suited tbe folk- 
song and dance, the cradle, the wedding and the grave. It was 
again the old struggle of the language of those who sought to 
link mankind together with the tongue of the local group, 
which cared little or nothing for the wider vision of those who 
sought a universal speech. 

The courts and the knights glorified the vernacular idioms 
and great poets began to use them in their writings. Dante in 
Italy, Chaucer in England, the Minnesingers in Germany, all 
broke away from Latin and took the first step toward the crea- 
tion of the modern European languages. The nationalistic move- 
ments connected with the Reformation put the stamp of finality 
on the new creation and the Reformers, by their emphasis upon 
the vernacular, were able to force Latin into second place, even 
in countries where they were prevented from carrying through 
their religious ideas. 

During this thousand years of medizvalism the Slavs had 
entered the arena of European politics. Stubbornly holding to 
their native tongue, they secured from the Orthodox Church of 
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the East the right of using their own speech in the services of 
the Church, and the Church Slavonic, as formed by the great mis- 
sionaries, St. Cyril and St. Methodius, spread rapidly throughout 
Russia, Bulgaria and Serbia. The Slavs of the West who were 
brought within the jurisdiction of the Church of Rome sought 
the same privilege, but the pressure upon them was too strong. 
At the death of St. Methodius in 883, the Czechs were forced to 
accept the Latin Liturgy, the Croatians likewise were coerced, 
and the entire Western Slavonic world saw its hopes and aspira- 
tions cruelly checked. The result is most striking. There exists 
no West Slavonic literature, either Czech or Polish, before the 
fourteenth century, while the Eastern and Southern Slavs were 
writing in their own tongue in the ninth century. 

In its turn Church Slavonic passed through the same progress 
of expansion and disintegration as had Latin. Each nation 
tinged its religious tongue with its own speech until there grew 
up three recognizable forms of the same ecclesiastical vehicle. 
The lack of a powerful and organized centre like Rome made far 
easier this development of different forms and usages and only 
the vague feeling of Slavonic brotherhood kept these variations 
from increasing more rapidly. Nevertheless this ecclesiastical 
tongue was vigorous enough to prevent the rapid development 
of the local dialects. Not until the time of Peter the Great did 
the Russians dream of breaking this domination. Not until the 
nineteenth century did they as well as the Serbs and the Bulgars 
definitely recognize the need of employing in literature their 
natural speech, and not an arbitrary and archaic creation. In 
accordance with the usage of Latin we find that Church Slavonic 
never produced any great work of creative literature. It was 
always a religious tool, something to be memorized and admired, 
but not to be used for new and original works of art. 

Thus the Middle Ages saw three international languages, each 
of them with special concern for religion, for in those times 
religion was the chief interest of mankind: Latin in the West, 
Greek in the Eastern Mediterranean and Church Slavonic in the 
Balkans and Russia. It was an ideal time to press on to the 
creation of a universal Janguage for all Christians, but this was 
not to be. Each of the three was attacked by dialects or sup- 
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pressed languages, and each of them was forced to discard its 
most ambitious claims and to adopt a far more limited field. 

The period since the Reformation may well be called the 
period of the modern languages par excellence, for it was the age 
when English, French and German dominated the field. The 
destruction caused by the Thirty Years War seriously jeop- 
ardized the position of German and led to the introduction 
of French into Germany as the normal language of society. 
Even Frederick the Great used French in preference to German. 
French was the language of diplomacy and society. English 
held the predominant position in trade and commerce. At home 
its hand was heavy. This was the period when Cornish was 
forced to disappear. Cornish feeling might be roused to send 
a delegation of thirty thousand men to London to protest against 
the arrest of Bishop Trelawney in 1683, but it could not save 
the language from speedy extinction. The Celtic dialects of 
Wales and even of Scotland were sadly stricken. Even in 
Ireland it seemed as if the English policy would be able to sub- 
stitute English for Irish. The dialects of English fared little 
better, and the British Isles seemed destined to have complete 
linguistic unity. On the continent Flemish and the other 
minor Germanic languages were thrust roughly into the back- 
ground, while Flanders as a country passed out of the public 
eye. Among the Slavs French was the common language of 
the Polish nobility and after the days of Peter and Catharine 
the Germanized court of Russia completely discarded Russian 
in favor of the language of Paris and Versailles. 

Again it seemed as if Europe had reached a state of equi- 
librium. The recovery of German with the writing of Lessing, 
Goethe and Schiller might have been a portent, but it was not. 
The world turned to the use of German in science and thought 
little of the change. It saw in this new move nothing but a 
further diminution in the value of Latin.and this was not dis- 
tasteful to many of the leading thinkers and scholars of the day, 
especially if they were under Protestant influence. Yet it was 
but a sign of the new era which was even then being prepared. 
The new alignment of English, French and German was des- 
tined soon to be as badly shaken as was the old ecclesiastical 
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system of Latin, Greek and Church Slavonic, even though none 
of the new triumvirate ever advanced such audacious claims as 
had the rivals of the Middle Ages. At the same time, they 
had the disadvantage of checking a sound literary development 
outside of those regions where they were naturally spoken. 
There are no great names in French literature of men who were 
born in Germany or Russia, where all the upper classes spoke only 
French during this period, and the rule holds good that literature 
can flourish only where it is written in the native tongue, even 
though striking exceptions may be quoted on the other side. 

If it was the growth of the middle class which led the medi- 
zval system to its doom, democracy wrecked the new languages. 
The eighteenth century developed an interest in the common 
man and the early days of romanticism fostered the new in- 
quiries. Rousseau and his doctrine of the noble savage looked 
away from the polish and the culture of the eighteenth century. 
Herder, with his enthusiasm for folk-poetry and for Homer, 
emphasized the value of the national songs. The majestic 
imagery of the spurious poems of Ossian brought forward the 
Celtic genius and showed possibilities which the world had 
never suspected. Each and every tendency pointed to the 
common man, the man of the people, uncouth, unpolished, un- 
sharing in the pomp and luxury of the age. As the scholars 
turned to the hitherto despised peasants, they found in abun- 
dance a beauty, an imagination, a charm which they had never 
before seen, and by the end of the eighteenth century the foun- 
dations of the modern linguistic movement were laid. 

Naturally the dominant peoples were the first to profit. The 
Germans, the French and the English very early began to realize 
the treasures which investigation could secure, but in a sur- 
prisingly short time the Czechs and other oppressed peoples 
began to stir. They, too, became aware of their own racial 
glories and set to work in earnest to cultivate them and to make 
them accessible. There is no need to catalogue all the groups 
which were fired with racial and national pride. The new map 
of Europe and the still longer list of delegations which appeared 
at the Peace Conference at Versailles will testify to the success 
of the new spirit. 
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In each case the procedure was uniform. A study of folk 
traditions and a realization of their beauty and importance; some 
poet yearning to write in his native tongue; success beyond his 
dreams; a band of young men willing to die, if need be, that 
their nation live, to spend and be spent in the enterprise of 
national rehabilitation; a demand for some form of autonomy, 
perhaps little more than the restoration of medizval rights and 
privileges confirmed by law but annulled by custom; a move- 
ment for economic independence; the claim of full and com- 
plete autonomy; and then at the first favorable opportunity a 
declaration of independence. Some movements were successful 
at once; others languished. Some gained large numbers of ad- 
herents; others found few to aid them. Some were well treated 
and met half-way by the governments concerned; more were 
sternly suppressed. Some indignantly repudiated foreign sup- 
port; others welcomed it. Some sought peace and harmony 
with their neighbors; others adopted and maintained an attitude 
of defiance. 

There is much of interest in the history of these struggles, 
and not a little pathos and tragedy. There is the literary 
revival of Provengal led by the poet Mistral, who turned to his 
native tongue because his aged mother could not understand the 
French poems which he had written. A Nobel prize crowned his 
efforts, and the movement did not become political. On the 
other hand, the German government imprisoned school-children 
in Poznan for saying their prayers in Polish. The struggle of 
the Lusatian Serbs or Wends in south Germany is a tale of en- 
durance on behalf of a goal not yet attained. 

We have seen that the growth of democracy played an impor- 
tant réle in arousing the people to save and defend their native 
tongues. Public education has done much to arouse bitterness 
in the linguistic crises of Europe. In the days when the aver- 
age man was not expected to read and write, there was no need 
for any government to worry about his dialect. Occasionally an 
order might be issued which forbade the use of some language in 
public, but that was all. In disputed areas nearly everyone was 
bilingual. This is less remarkable than it seems. The num- 
ber of words which a peasant (often serf) needed to transact 
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all necessary business with a hereditary, autocratic and alien 
master, was very small, and even a hundred words used without 
any suspicion of grammar would often serve their purpose. This 
is exactly as in Russia of recent days, when special grammars 
were prepared which taught the Yakut coachmen and other ser- 
vants of non-Russian extraction those sentences which they 
needed to carry on their humble lives. 

Quite different is the situation if the man must be able to 
read and write grammatically and fluently, either in his own 
tongue or in that of his master’s. He is now embarked ona long 
and difficult voyage and there are really few men who are so 
completely bilingual that they can handle many languages, es- 
pecially if they are closely related, without difficulty. At once 
the student is brought to the realization that his native tongue 
must win or lose, that there is no compromise possible, and he 
prepares to fight. The government realizes also the importance 
of education; it desires to strengthen itself by broadening the 
knowledge of the official language, and it hopes that by means 
of education the minority may be gradually weaned away from 
their own speech and may be merged into the larger whole which 
forms the state. More than that, it may have the desire to see 
the minority, the small nation, disappear entirely into the body 
politic and give to their fellows all the virtues of which they are 
possessed. It is only when this stage is reached that a gov- 
ernment will definitely decide upon the extermination of a lan- 
guage and be willing to stop at nothing to attain its gual. 

A battle royal begins. The minority race opens its own schools, 
if the government will not include the other language in the for- 
mal school curriculum. The country is covered with private 
schools of different kinds, with schools where the vernacular is 
taught outside of the regular hours of attendance, with schools 
that are supported out of the scanty earnings of the poor and 
humble classes of society. The government looks upon them 
with scorn and suspicion, and tries in every way to break them 
down. That is seen most vividly in the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, where the Czechs strained every nerve to revive their 
rapidly disappearing language a century ago. Their efforts were 
most successful and the present position of Czechoslovakia is 
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due in large part to the earnest work of such great leaders of 
the people as Koll4r, Havliéek and Safarik. Russification, too, 
meant the same opposition to other types of education, and the re- 
volt of Finland and the discontent in the Baltic Provinces showed 
the reaction which a disregard of native feeling produced. 

Education, then, has failed conspicuously to end the linguis- 
tic troubles of Europe. On the contrary, it has added fuel to 
the flames and has stirred up rivalries which were long con- 
sidered dead and buried. 

If the only quarrels which arise from language were based on 
serious differences, we should be fortunate. Consider the strug- 
gle of the Siavic Lusatians or of the Poles against the German. 
The stubborn refusal of the Croatians to learn Magyar and the 
resulting overthrow of Louis Kossuth in 1848 is another case in 
point. Both sides might have continued with Latin indefinitely 
without trouble, but the introduction of the Finno-Ugric Magyar 
into use as an official language roused the fury of Jellaci¢ and 
the Croats who refused to learn the alien tongue. 

Unfortunately, the next step is the development of local pecu- 
liarities. The inhabitants of a given district become convinced 
that their pronunciation is correct, that their customs and 
manners are correct, and they scornfully refuse to alter them 
in the name of good usage, harmony and friendship. The de- 
velopment of the Ukrainian movement is an example. In all 
probability five centuries ago the Great Russians and the Ukrain- 
ians spoke substantially the same language. The differences 
must have been very slight. Scientific study of the manuscripts 
and other remains leads us to believe that once the two languages 
were identical. Only thus can we explain the ancient spelling 
which suited and suits Great Russian but which has ceased 
to be suitable for modern Ukrainian. It is impossible to believe 
that the original school system was devised to break the national 
spirit, as so many of the leaders think. The teachers must have 
felt that they were dealing with an undeveloped part of their 
own tongue, and tried in every way to remove from their pupils 
any rough and inelegant expressions and pronunciations which 
they observed. Even a desire to assist the government in pro- 
moting unification was a later consideration, 
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Nevertheless, of all the changes to be made, the wiping out of 
local idiosyncrasies is perhaps the most difficult. We are all 
familiar with the differences between written English and our 
local usage. Note even the words like dath and ca/f in the mouths 
of residents of New England and of New York, respectively. The 
western 7, the southern drawl, all are local uses which are im- 
possible of eradication. Very few people who change their homes 
after reaching maturity will ever lose these slight but persistent 
signs of their origin, no matter how sincerely they try or how 
conscientiously they study with instructors. Moments of stress 
will bring back their original pronunciation and indicate their 
original position in society and the world. 

The Slavonic nations show well this persistence of minute dif- 
ferences. With few exceptions the points of divergence be- 
tween the various languages are no greater than between the 
English of the lowland Scotch and the southern American. 
They are mutually intelligible. Nearly every educated Slav will 
speak several of the languages, but there are very few indeed 
who will not betray almost at once each his own dialect. 

This difficulty of concealing local peculiarities, which in- 
creases as the languages approach one another, is a potent tool 
in the hand of the linguistic nationalist. The pupil cannot drop 
the homely expression which he has learned from his parents 
and he becomes discouraged. He comes to believe that he can 
never rise to the heights demanded by his teachers and feels that 
it is of little use to try. Then he learns that that special usage, 
that word which has been criticised, is a peculiarity of his native 
tongue, that the teacher is trying to force him into speaking in 
an alien manner and to destroy his native country and tradi- 
tions. This is the signal for trouble and for the development 
of a new feeling of independence. 

No one, not even scholars, can tell when these local usages 
arise. They come unnoticed and may linger for centuries be- 
fore anyone is fully aware of their importance. Thus Ukrainian 
changed slowly and imperceptibly in the course of the ages and 
there was none to mark or chronicle what happened. It was 
not until a new alphabet and phonetic spelling were introduced 
that the average Ukrainian became clearly conscious of the 
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difference between his language and that of his Russian brother. 
Then, once aroused, he saw clearly the differences and the task 
of reconciliation became almost if not altogether impossible. 

This should have a special lesson for all who use the English 
language. The spelling of the language is conventional and 
impossible. Jokes about the differences that exist between 
spelling and pronunciation are common—they are perhaps the 
chief source of amusement when Briton and American regard 
each other, their manners and their ways. At the same time 
this difference is a safety-valve and has contributed as much as 
anything else to the worldwide use of English. If no one speaks 
as he writes, if the vowels can be twisted to suit any mouth, 
then no one need be excited over variations, and the unity of 
literature and of intercourse can be maintained. The users of 
the English language have been fortunate in keeping their minds 
set on unity rather than on diversity and thus have reaped the 
benefits of the elastic system of spelling and pronunciation. If, 
on the other hand, there were a phonetic system, how long 
would it be before different communities would take pride in em- 
ploying their own pronunciations and spelling to the confusion 
of the English-speaking world and the serious embarrassment of 
the internal unity both of the British Empire and of America. 

This may seem extreme, but let us look at Russia. Ukrainian 
and White Russian, once safely launched on their stormy and 
independent way, quickly developed separatist movements 
which foreign powers were only too willing to utilize for their 
own ends. When we see the way in which local developments 
have been fostered in Europe, we may well be pardoned for 
asking if it is malicious intent or sheer stupidity which is seek- 
ing to develop an American language as distinct from the 
English language, and which cannot see that a New England or 
a Southern or a Western language will be the necessary goal 
to which the people will strive, once the great consciousness of 
unity is broken. Where could we find to-day a standard which 
would be acceptable to the great mass of the people, once we 
tried to get away from that set by the great writers of the 
past and present and to-day honored with respect, if not by 
imitation? 
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This need for standardization is most striking. No sooner 
is Ukrainian launched than it works to suppress Red Russian, 
Black Russian and the other related dialects in order to enlarge 
itself. With all sincerity the leaders of any linguistic move- 
ment cannot see that they are doing to other communities 
exactly what they have themselves protested against. It needs 
but some new leader willing to turn against the new standard, 
and the process of division may again be repeated. 

There is no limit which can be set to this process. It may 
continue until every community, every mountain valley, every 
island, will be a law unto itself, exactly as the Faeroe Islands 
and Bornholm each puts forth the claim that it speaks a distinct 
language which should be recognized as distinct from the 
Danish of the country to which each politically belongs. Au- 
tonomy lies not far off, and these small communities are daring 
to dream of independence and of joining the long list of small 
nations which are trying to sail alone. 

While the ideal of the local tongue is so prominently set 
forth, is the other goal forgotten? The desire to communicate 
something rapidly and quickly throughout the world was never 
greater than in these days of radio and rapid transit. Business 
demands a universal tongue. Scholars, and in particular scien- 
tists, object to the present situation when every language in 
Europe is scientific, and the man who would control the recent 
advances in any field of science must be a super-linguist in 
order to secure the needed tools for his work. Everyone who 
is interested in world-harmony and world-union realizes as 
never before the wastefulness of the present situation. 

Of all European languages English has undoubtedly the best 
chance. The British Empire extends to every corner of the 
globe. American missionaries, philanthropists, relief workers 
and business men reach everywhere. All these are potent 
forces for spreading a knowledge of English, or at least such 
English as will facilitate international communication. These 
men, intent on other missions, do not realize or even dream that 
they are extending the domain of their native language through- 
out the length and breadth of the world. In many parts of 
Europe there is hardly a village where there is not someone 
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who has been to America, and has brought back a few words of 
English which he is proud to display. Many of the coachmen 
in Sofia can thus speak a few words, often unintelligible from 
lapse of time, but still to be counted as an outpost of English 
influence and a basis for further and easier development. Every 
consideration which carried Latin to world domination in the 
early part of the Middle Ages is to-day working on behalf of 
English, which may well hope to become the universal language 
of the future. 

The other European languages are far behind. German has 
been hopelessly distanced by the outcome of the World War, 
which set free the Slavs and seriously broke into that area which 
Germany had long regarded as her own possession. French is 
more fortunate. It is still the tongue of diplomacy and of cul- 
ture, but French influence outside of Europe cannot hope to rival 
English. Russian is the great rival, but has been unfortunately 
attached to-day to the cause of unrest. The leaders of the Fed- 
erated Soviet Republics have hopes of making it the language 
of the proletariat and of the Third International. Then, if the 
world revolution materializes and succeeds, Russian will be en- 
abled to take the place of English, which they regard as the 
vehicle of the capitalistic order. The problem is, however, less 
simple. Imperial Russia failed in its attempts at Russification. 
The pride and independence of the different tribes which were 
drawn within the Empire were insuperable obstacles to the at- 
tainment of a unified language within the Empire. Now the 
Soviets are trying to make everyone bilingual in the hope that 
thus everyone will know Russian and be able to fit into an 
ordered whole. Their success will be problematical, and Russian 
as the vehicle of revolution will rise or fall with the present 
movement of Moscow. As a world-language it will have to 
struggle to repair the damage done by the revolutionary wave of 
destruction, even if it does not suffer as German did after the 
Thirty Years War. 

There still remain many people who have hopes that Latin 
may in some way be restored as a universal language, but this 
can hardly happen. It has many advantages, it is true, but the 
defects and weaknesses are even more striking. Thus it is con- 
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nected in the minds of many people with the Roman Catholic 
Church, and religious dissensions will rise up to plague it. 
Then a restored Latin must avoid, if it can, the highly involved 
structure of classical] Latin and must base itself on the flexible 
and adaptable Latin of the Middle Ages. It is not the majestic 
language of Cicero and Vergil which the world requires, but 
something which can be used readily to express ideas in a simple 
and practical form. 

The present age sees the creation of many forms of artificial 
languages, each of which is to furnish the necessary key for 
human intercourse. Esperanto, Iddo, and others have their de- 
fenders and their opponents. These lifeless skeletons, mere 
bones of a language, can hardly have enough life blown into 
them to make them available for the purposes for which they are 
intended, and there can be no chance for any of them unless all 
who are interested in launching in the world a pure artificial lan- 
guage will unite and decide on which form of invented speech they 
are to concentrate their efforts. Even then we cannot be hopeful 
of their success. They cannot destroy the present forms of 
speech, and sooner or later the same law of differentiation which 
has carried to a fall Latin, Church Slavonic and every other 
language which has ever aimed at universality cannot fail to 
affect this new language. The more brilliant its success, the 
more certain will be its ultimate collapse. 

Finally, the world is expanding. Already Arabic, the lan- 
guage of the Koran, ranks near English in the extent of territory 
over which it is more or less known, and perhaps the hour may 
yet come when this or some other language of Asia will gain 
recognition as a widely known language to an extent which we 
cannot appreciate. 

However that may be, the two great tendencies are still in 
play. Thesimple man, the common man, the man on the street, 
in whom there live local pride and local consciousness, the love 
of his home, his village and his country, presses for the develop- 
ment of his native tongue. He does not care for the outside 
world and is not troubled directly by the obstacles which he 
is thus putting in the way of international relations. On the 
other hand, all who are interested in bringing together the 
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nations of the earth or who have anything to say to the people 
of the world other than in poetry or art,—the scientist, the man 
of affairs, the missionary, the teacher, all these are seeking a 
universal tongue, a tool which they can use practically and 
successfully everywhere in the world. Which side is to be the 
victor? If we may judge by the experience of three thousand 
years, the definite triumph of either side is still far in the 
future. Each new claimant for universality may come nearer 
the goal, but each new champion of individuality is taking 
deeper root and is being overcome with more difficulty. As 
nations rise and fall, so, too, do languages, and in the present 
day of turmoil and of difficulty no weapon is more dangerous 
than the weapon of linguistic independence and development, 
because it takes its rise in peace and only in its later stages 
do we become fully aware of the real meaning of the agitation 
which started with no political affiliations. So, too, there is 
much behind the movement fora universal language and peoples 
are aspiring to it each in its own way. 

In a word, the linguistic problems presented by the modern 
world are far more complex and dangerous than might at first 
be thought. Everything which is included in culture in the 
broadest sense; nations past, present and to be; peace and war; 
friendship and hostility; are all included in the struggle which 
is being fought out as forms of speech seek to perpetuate them- 
selves. Linguistic unrest, the developing of dialects and lan- 
guages, has in itself a powerful political result which we are only 
half inclined to recognize, but it is surely fair to say that the task 
of satisfying and solving the linguistic problems presented by the 
movement of populations, by the changes of methods of living, 
by a thousand and one intangible and hardly recognizable con- 
ditions, challenges the best thought of the twentieth century, 
if our present civilization with its complex ramifications and 
its struggles for self-determination and independence, no less 
than for world unity and intercommunication and coédperation, 
is to be perpetuated and carried to a still higher point of 
development. 

CLARENCE AUGUSTUS MANNING. 


Columbia University. 














VULTURE AND SHADOW 


All the day long, we roam, we roam, 

My shadow fleet and I; 

His is the way of the land and the sea, 
And mine is the sun and the sky. 

But when the call of death leaps up 

My airy flight to greet, 

As friends around the feast and the board, 
We meet! we meet! we meet! 


Ah! none can read the signs we read, 

No eye may fathom the gales ;— 

No tongue may whisper our secret deed, 
For dead men tell no tales. 

The spot on the plains is miles away, 

But our wings are broad and fleet ;— 
The wave-tost mote, in the eye of the day 
Is far, but we meet! we meet! 





The voice of the battle is haste! oh haste! 

And down the wind we speed :— 

The voice of the wreck moans up from the deep— 
We search the rank seaweed, 

The maid she listens, the livelong day, 

For the fall of her lover’s feet,— 

She wonders to see us speeding by,— 

She would die, if she saw us meet! 


L’ Envor 


Sweeping in circles, my shadow and I, 
Leaving no mark on the land or the sky, 
The double circles are all complete ;— 

At the bedside of death, we meet! we meet! 


Harry STILLWELL EDWARDS. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 














THE INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN LAND 
ECONOMICS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


A field of inquiry that has been almost entirely neglected by 
economists is that of land economics. Many books on labor 
have been written—perhaps thousands. Though they are fewer 
than the works on labor, the volumes on capital are sufficiently 
numerous also. But until recently nothing has been written on 
land from the point of view of economics, though much has 
been written concerning other aspects of land; for example, 
technical works on geography, geology, agriculture, soils, irri- 
gation, etc. 

In text-books on economics one will always find mention of 
the “land or nature factor” (or “requisite’’) in production— 
land as used in such texts being understood to include all of 
the forces of nature—water, wind, heat, steam, electricity, etc., 
—as well as that which we understand under the term /and 
as used in the narrow sense. After defining the term to include 
so vast a group of natural agents, the economist usually dis- 
misses the subject with a few generalizations. 

Two serious indictments can be brought against such a pro- 
cedure. First, the subject is one that is too vast and too im- 
portant for a summary and off-hand treatment. This is suffi- 
ciently obvious. Second, the subject does not admit of generali- 
zations. If one considers the great number of things included 
under land in these definitions, and their differences, and the 
different ways in which they act when brought into combination 
with labor and capital for the purpose of production, it will 
be seen that no generalization is possible. 

Even if we confine our consideration to the narrow meaning 
of the term /and, the varieties of land with which we have to 
deal make it impossible for us to pronounce a sweeping generali- 
zation concerning them. Take, for example, urban land, agricul- 
tural land, ferest land, mineral land, and consider how differently 
these must be treated when men are using them in combination 
with capital and labor to produce utilities for the satisfaction of 
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wants. Consider the difference between agricultural land with its 
annual crop; forest land, with its crop which can be grown to ma- 
turity only in periods varying from fifty to a hundred and fifty 
years; mineral land, the wealth of which is extracted once for all 
and never restored; and urban land, which yields no material crop 
but gives very valuable services. 

Can we say things of one of these that are true of all of them? 
A few things, it is true, can be said of all of them; such as that 
land is immobile, that it is (as a site) indestructible. Even the 
latter has to be qualified, as the parenthesis indicates. But 
these things are obvious. The things which need to be said are 
those which point out the differences between these kinds of 
land—differences which must affect state and national policies 
with reference to the different classes of land. 

A simple illustration of the necessity of classifying land in 
order to frame sound policies with regard to the different kinds 
of land is found in the question of the taxation of forest land. 
For twenty years we have been keenly conscious of the neces- 
sity for conservation; but we have been taxing forest land as 
we tax agricultural land and thus forcing the private owner of 
forests to cut his timber because he cannot stand the cost of 
holding it unsold while taxes, interest, and other charges mount 
up. We may hold to equality in taxation for land, without 
classification; we may hold to conservation as a policy; but we 
cannot hold to both of these policies at the same time—one 
negatives the other. 

Problems of all sorts, practical and theoretical,—and often the 
theoretical problems prove to have greater practical significance 
than those which are obviously practical—are the subjects of in- 
vestigation of the Institute for Research in Land Economics and 
Public Utilities, which was founded in 1920 by Professor R. T. 
Ely, and which has its present headquarters at Madison, Wis- 
consin. The inclusion of public utilities was made in 1922 after 
the close connection between the problems of land and those of 
public utilities became evident. 

The Institute is a purely scientific body; it aims to discover 
the truth by scientific methods and has no bias whatever to- 
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ward, or away from, any of the opinions and prejudices with 
reference to these subjects which have grown up on an insuffi- 
cient basis of fact. 

It is supported entirely by contributions of public-spirited 
citizens and organizations which are interested in the securing of 
the truth for its own sake and of others who have private inter- 
ests that involve land problems. From whatever source these 
contributions come, however, there is no restriction as to the 
method or nature of the investigations undertaken. One organi- 
zation gave its contribution with a message which shows a fine 
spirit of uprightness: “Give us the truth! Even if it hurts, it is 
better that we should know it and govern ourselves accordingly.” 
On the other hand, the Institute is entirely free from political 
influence. No public money is paid into its treasury; no politi- 
cal power can interfere with its investigations or with its publica- 
tion of results. 

While the Institute keeps its feet solidly on the ground and 
busies itself with the solution of immediate and pressing prob- 
lems, it has also “hitched its wagon to a star’’ and aims at cer- 
tain objectives which are larger and higher than the solution of 
present concrete problems. 

One of these aims is the maintenance of those two most im- 
portant of our social institutions—the home and the state. How 
closely the stability of these institutions is connected with land 
problems is seen only after one has investigated an unsuccess- 
ful land settlement project and has seen the results in broken 
homes, in scattered families, in embittered citizens who see no 
reason for loyalty to state and nation when these have not pro- 
tected them from such disaster. 

A second objective is the securing of plenty for the world. 
Much more could be produced, and what is produced now 
could be better distributed for the satisfaction of man’s press- 
ing needs, if wise land policies were adopted all over the world. 

A third objective is world peace. While economic causes are 
not the only causes of war, they are in modern life the most 
important. If a world land policy could achieve some equi- 
table distribution of the natural resources of the world among 
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its peoples, most of the causes of war would be gone and the 
vision of world peace so long held before us—so much wished 
for but with so little hope—might finally be realized. 

Toward the accomplishment of these high aims the Institute 
can perhaps contribute only a little—perhaps can only point a 
way that must be taken by other agencies working for the same 
end, or point out a problem that others must solve; but if in 
doing its practical tasks day after day it can contribute even so 
much to the work of achieving these objectives, its life and its 
programme will be abundantly justified. 

Ricuarp T. EL y. 
Mary L. SHINE. 


The University of Wisconsin. 


CHINOISERIE 
(From the French of Théophile Gautier.) 


It is not you I love; no, no, madame, 

Nor any longer you, Juliet, nor you, 
Ophelia, nor Beatrice, nor even 

Laura the fair, with your large, sweet eyes. 


She that I love abides in China; 
' With her agéd parents she lives 
In a tower of fine porcelain, 
By the banks of the Yellow River, where scream the 
cormorants. 


She has eyes that slant obliquely toward the temple, 
A foot small as her little hand ; 

Her skin is clearer than the copper of lamps, 

And her fingernails are long and tinted with carmine. 


Through her trellis she slips her head, 
And the flying swallows come to kiss it ; 
And, every evening, like a poet, 

She sings of willows and peach-blossoms. 


Wi.uiam A. DRAKE. ; 
New York. 














AN ANGEL IN THE CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT 


Literary influence is an elusive thing, the laws of which are 
almost unknown. Except in the work of minor artists, it is not 
so simple as mere imitation. Among the great creators it is a 
secret hid in the currents of the subconscious. There all sorts 
of seemingly incomprehensible processes are accomplished: 
strange affinities are effected, and rearrangements made. Thus 
when the emotional impulse to create troubles the poet’s sub- 
conscious mind, there is precipitated a new compound, the result 
of this subliminal chemistry. Images collected from reading and 
travel are often found to have been broken down into separate 
elements, certain of which have been reunited in new and dream- 
like combinations so that strangeness has been added to beauty. 
But the process is by no means restricted to poetic imagery; it 
extends to those larger functions of the ‘‘shaping spirit of imagi- 
nation’’ which control fundamental poetic ideas and tendencies. 
Almost always such an influence connotes alteration and re- 
creation. An extremely pessimistic poet may be powerfully af- 
fected by an extremely optimistic one, although at first glance 
this seems too paradoxical to be true. The explanation lies, of 
course, in two facts: that artists are not limited necessarily in 
their appreciation of beauty to that which is strictly compatible 
with their own creative faculty, and that great poets are complex 
and comprehensive, so that they possess many lodestones of at- 
traction rather than only one. Thus the intense gloom of Shelley’s 
picture of men and things as they are is but one aspect of the 
same genius that could be so passionately and radiantly certain 
of the outcome for humanity, lying not at all far off, just 
beyond a veil of error, selfishness, and custom, which man could 
dissipate, if he would, as the sun does the morning mist. 

Unappreciated in his own day even by his great brothers in 
song, and wholly neglected by the mass of readers, Shelley 
nevertheless became the symbol of all that both the practitioners 
of his art and the lay-followers of poetry associate with the in- 
spired vates. For them hesis an unacknowledged legislator of 
the world and a trumpet that sings to battle with exquisite pas- 
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sion. His extreme subtlety in the perception and the reproduc- 
tion of beauty, his ethereal absorption in a dream rather than in 
earthly reality, and the lambent quality of his lyricism have all 
helped to make him among the greatest of poets’ poets. It is 
not strange, then, to discover his influence in the work of a poet 
so close to him as the middle of the last century. The relation 
between them then becomes intriguing when we remember that 
they appear to be widely separated in the poetic empyrean by the 
nature of their work. What has the sombre James Thomson— 
whose greatest poem, Zhe City of Dreadful Night, is in its 
funereal intonation a voicing of utter despair—to do with this 
ranger of the clouds, this dweller on the mountain-tops, who is 
brother to the stars, to the dew, and to the wandering foam of 
the sea? Yet a bond there is, and by no means a slight one. 

Before any consideration can be given to the matter of poetic 
influcnce, it is necessary, on account of his peculiar position in 
English letters, to describe briefly the career and attainments 
of the later poet. 

James Thomson, often confounded with that other James 
Thomson, who in the eighteenth century helped to lead the re- 
volt against neo-classicism, was born at Port-Glasgow on Novem- 
ber 23, 1834. Both his parents were Scotch. From his father 
Thomson inherited attractive social qualities. “Thus he was 
provided with that element of his dual nature which the circum- 
stances of his life were later to vanquish” In their siege of his 
happiness circumstances were, however, to be powerfully aided 
by an ally dwelling within the very citadel of his nature—an 
ally with which his mother seems to have supplied him—a deep 
vein of melancholy. 

At the Royal Caledonian Asyium, to which he was admitted 
in 1842 after his mother’s death and where he remained for eight 
years, Thomson showed no tendency toward that pessimism 
which was afterward to become the keynote of his life. He was 
more apt in his studies than his fellow-students, but he showed 
the normal delight of a growing boy in sports and recreation. 
In 1850 Thomson entered the Royal Military College at Chelsea 
to prepare himself for the post of army-schoolmaster. He read 
intensively and acquired a thorough knowledge of the best of 
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English literature. A boyish enthusiasm for Byron was succeeded 
by a passion for Shelley, which remained with him for life. He 
studied also French, Italian, and German. These efforts in for- 
eign languages were to bear fruit later in the attraction which 
de Vigny, Leopardi, Novalis, and Heine had for him; all of them, 
it will be noticed, kindred to his own profound melancholy. 

Thomson’s first post was in the regimental school at Ballin- 
collig, a village near Cork. He was entirely happy here in the 
household of a Mr. Joseph Barnes, the garrison-master. And 
then into the midst of his happiness there entered the guileless 
cause of his later misery—entered, as often happens, in the habili- 
ments of joy. He met and loved Matilda Weller. She was then 
but fourteen years old, the daughter of an armorer-sergeant. She 
was attractive and beautiful. The poet himself was only eighteen; 
and it is proof of the depth of his nature that the passion which 
he thus early contracted obsessed him all the rest of his days. It 
had more effect upon his character and upon his course asa 
creative artist than anything else that ever happened to him. 

After remaining at Ballincollig for more than a year, Thomson 
went back to Chelsea to finish the course of study which would 
permit him to be definitely appointed as an army-schoolmaster. 
He went with all his prospects radiantly entwined with the dream 
of young love—and then the blow fell. One July morning in 
1853 he received news that Miss Weller was dangerously ill. The 
next day he learned that she was dead. The loss was enough to 
unleash all the latent melancholy of his nature. Henceforth life 
held no lure for him. The goal of his faith and of his dreams 
had been removed. He was to wander purposeless in the wide 
spaces of the ‘‘desert world’’. Thomson's case was parallel to 
that of Novalis: his whole philosophical and moral existence 
was determined by the death of a young and beautiful girl. In 
both cases the girl was little more than a child. This, it seems 
to me, renders the effect on the more probable. Youthful beauty, 
unsmirched and unshadowed by the designs of sex, is after all 
the nearest to that ideal beauty which is eternal and pure, and 
resident in the minds of the greatest dreamers. It is here that 
we have, as we shalt “see more clearly later, the fundamental 
bond between Thomson and Shelley. 
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Thomson’s connection with the army lasted until 1862, during 
which time his knowledge of literature was deepening and his 
poetic technique receiving the disciplineof practice. His favorites 
among the English poets were Spenser, Keats, and Shelley. On 
the last he expended much study. His own work of this period 
is craftsmanlike, but is lacking in permanent value. His first 
appearance in print was in 1858 in the London Investigator. It 
was signed ‘‘ Bysshe Vanolis’’, which explains the initials ‘‘B. V.”’ 
that he later used. The signature was in itself an avowal of his 
enthusiasm for Shelley and for Novalis. 

In the years that elapsed between his leaving the army and 
1872, Thomson’s career was more varied than before, but uni- 
formly unsuccessful. One venture took him to Colorado as sec- 
retary to a mining company; another landed him in Spain asa 
special correspondent for the Vew York World during the trouble 
between the Republican Government and the Carlists. Hence- 
forth he devoted himself to literature and in consequence lived 
precariously. He was practically cut off from the world, experi- 
encing within himself a dreamful existence. In 1874 the first 
installment of his magnum opus, The City of Dreadful Night, 
appeared in the National Reformer. It is a poem which places 
its author among the immortals, but its fame has been circum- 
scribed by reason of the prudery of the British public and by 
virtue of the fact that its theme forbids popularity. Among those 
in the literary world of his own time who had the insight to 
appreciate the poet’s accomplishment were George Eliot, W. M. 
Rossetti, George Meredith and Swinburne. 

Although Thomson had now begun to emerge somewhat from 
his obscurity, a powerful counter-agent was at work to prevent 
complete success. During his years of desolation he had become 
an inveterate drinker. For this addiction there seem to have 
been physiological causes. An orgy of drinking was the invari- 
able succession to a desperate fit of melancholy. At one time he 
recovered himself somewhat and wrote with undiminished power. 
But near the end of his life he sank again into misery and 
despair. He was homeless and poverty-stricken. His wretched 
existence came to an end on June 3, 1882. 

Such was the man in whom we are to find reminiscences of 
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that Ariel of song, Percy Bysshe Shelley. It is not my intention 
to suggest that Thomson and Shelley stand on the same poetic 
plane. I am, however, deeply convinced of the fact that in 
Thomson’s work there is excellent craftsmanship and much real 
poetry of a high order, which has never received its due. 
Shelley was first and last the dreamer to whom the dream is 
everything. In Prometheus Unbound Asia, gazing from the pin- 


nacle, says:— : 
my brain 


Grows dizzy ; I see thin shapes within the mist. 

The words may be taken as an almost perfect clue to Shelley’s 
poetic psychology. Reality to him was not reality. It was a 
mist in which wandered gloriously the thin shapes of his own 
imagination. Thus his very life became unreal. It was drawn 
up into his dream, changed by the subtle alchemy of his own 
mind into a baseless fabric. This treatment of earthly reality is 
nowhere more apparent than in the use he made of scenery. 
The setting of A/astor isa gorgeous sublimation of what the pvet 
had seen in Switzerland and along the Rhine. It is in no sense 
faithful, but it is vivid as only the landscape of dreams can be 
vivid. Thomson’s City is also a sublimation of the real, although 
here sublimation takes us to the nadir of darkness, hid in the 
earth’s cone of shadow, rather than to the zenith of white light. 
It is a city, the poet tells us, no less impressive because it can- 
not be found to have reality in the light of day. Itisa ‘‘builded 
desolation’’ ever ‘‘present in distempered gloom of thought.’’ 
But in the minds of those who have a spiritual habitation there 
it is concrete: it lies along a broad lagoon, which bounds it on 
the west and south, almost cut off from land by the waste marshes 
that ‘‘shine and glister to the moon’’; and where these end the 
eye comes upon black moors and stony ridges. North and west 
there is a trackless wilderness, — 


Savannahs, savage moors, enormous mountains, 
Bleak uplands, black ravines with torrent fountains ; 


and, to complete the sense of sequestered desolation,— 
eastward rolls the shipless sea’s unrest. 
But the poet does more than merely give us a®physical descrip- 
tion of the City. He presents us with the illusion of a peopled 
21 
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solitude. The street lamps burn amid baleful glooms on 
moonless nights. The ranged mansions are as dark and still as 
sepulchres. Silence with an overwhelming awe benumbs the 
sense, and there is confirmation of the soul’s despair in the in- 
stinctive conviction that— 


Myriads of habitants are ever sleeping, 
Or dead, or fled from nameless pestilence ! 


Yet a worn face is seen occasionally like that of a mourner in 
some necropolis. 


And soon the eye a strange new vision learns: 
The night remains, for it is dark and dense, 
Yet clearly in this darkness it discerns 
As in the daylight with its natural sense ; 
Perceives a shade in shadow not obscurely, 
Pursues a stir of black in blackness surely, 
Sees spectres also in the gloom intense. 


The ear, too, with the silence vast and deep 
Becomes familiar though unreconciled ; 

Hears breathings as of hidden life asleep, 
And muffled throbs as of pent passions wild, 

Far murmurs, speech of pity or derision ; 

But all more dubious than the things of vision, 
So that it knows not when it is beguiled. 


No time abates the first despair and awe, 
But wonder ceases soon ; the weirdest thing 
Is felt least strange beneath the lawless law 
Where Death-in-Life is the eternal king; 
Crushed impotent beneath this reign of terror, 
Dazed with such mysteries of woe and error, 
The soul is too outworn for wondering. 


There is a fine sense in these stanzas of an emptiness that aches 
with the presence of an unseen but overshadowing dread. 

Thus the substance of the dream-city is established. The 
persistence with which it endures for Thomson reminds us of 
Shelley’s insistence on the permanence of the dream in many of 
his utterances. Perhaps the quotation of the penultimate stanza 
of The Sensitive Plant will suffice here:— 

That garden sweet, that lady fair, 
And all sweet shapes and odours there, 


In truth have never past away : 
’Tis we, ’tis ours, are changed ; not they. 
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There is a correspondingly direct insistence in the words of 
Thomson :— 

But when a dream night after night is brought 

Sere ea es Or ee can any 

Discern that dream from real life in aught? 
And again, in Section XII of the poem, when the inhabitants of 
the City, entering forlornly into the gloom of the great cathe- 
dral, must answer the challenge of the spectral warder, there 
runs in the speech of everyone the refrain, — 


I wake from daydreams to this real night. 


In the final act of Prometheus Unbound Shelley transports us 
to the height of a lofty mountain peak. While we stand there, 
suddenly through the rarified atmosphere there breaks on our 
senses an unearthly harmony, as if the whole cosmos had become 
articulate and were rendering itself in threads of silver music 
as subtly attenuated as— 


The small, clear, silver lute of the young Spirit 
That sits i’ the morning star. 


The now liberated love that informs all things is made so finely 
eloquent that our senses rock with the dizzying ecstasy of it all.. 
This poet of the spiritual ether has re-created the whole solar 
system. So Thomson, on a lesser scale but with entire effective- 
ness, succeeds in informing the spheres with an aching empti- 
ness that is the exact antithesis of pantheistic love:— 


How the moon triumphs through the endless nights! 
How the stars throb and glitter as they wheel 
Their thick processions of supernal lights 
Around the blue vault obdurate as steel! ! 
And men regard with passionate awe and yearning 
The mighty marching and the golden burning, 
And think the heavens respond to what they feel. 


Boats gliding like dark shadows of a dream, 
Are glorified from vision as they pass 
The quivering moon-bridge on the deep black stream ; 
Cold windows kindle their dead glooms of glass 
To restless crystals ; cornice, dome, and column 
Emerge from chaos in the splendor solemn ; 
Like faéry lakes gleam lawns of dewy grass. 
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With such a living light these dead eyes shine, 
These eyes of sightless heaven, that as we gaze, 
We read a pity, tremulous, divine, 
Or cold majestic scorn in their pure rays: 
Fond man! they are not haughty, are not tender ; 
There is no heart or mind in all their splendor, 
They thread mere puppets all their marvellous maze. 


If by some power of flight we could come near them, we should 
find them but sad worlds like this which we inhabit. 


They wax and wane through fusion and confusion, 
The spheres eternal are a grand illusion, 
The empyrean is a void abyss. 


Nowhere, perhaps, in all the builded desolation of The City of 
Dreadful Night does Thomson rise to such a height of transmu- 
tation in the treatment of setting as in the desert passage. The 
poet has wandered into a public square, solitary except for the 
figure of one man who is addressing the emptiness as if great 
multitudes were gathered to hear. In this passage the poet re- 
veals a mastery of form in the ‘‘deliberate speed’’ and the ‘‘ma- 
jestic instancy’’ with which he allows the recurring refrains—one 
at the beginning of each stanza, the other at the end—to beat in 
upon the brain. An atmosphere of thrilling horror pervades 
this whole section of the poem; yet it is horror made beautiful 
by art. Again we are reminded of Shelley’s power to trans- 
form things of a similar nature—on a grand scale as in 7he Cenct, 
on a smaller scale as in innumerable descriptive touches through- 
out his work. Who can forget, for instance, the effect of such 
incidental lines as these from Prometheus Unbound :— 


foodless toads 
Within voluptuous chambers panting crawled— 


where horror is wedded to beauty? And none can doubt that in 
The Cenci he accomplished his avowed purpose :— 


The person who would treat such a theme must increase 
the ideal and diminish the actual horror of the events, so 
that the pleasure which arises from the poetry which exists 
in these tempestuous sufferings and crimes may mitigate 
the pain of the contemplation of the moral deformity from 
which they spring. 
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It is exactly this poetic pleasure added to horror which Thomson 
succeeds in achieving in the desert passage :— 


As I came through the desert thus it was, 

As I came through the desert: All was black 

In heaven no star, on earth no single track ; 

A brooding hush without a stir or note, 

The air so thick it clotted in my throat; 

And thus for hours; then some enormous things 

Swooped past with savage cries and clanking wings : 
But I strode on austere ; 
No hope could have no fear. 


As I came through the desert thus it was, 
As I came through the desert: Meteors ran 
And crossed their javelins on the thick sky-span ; 
The zenith opened to a gulf of flame, 
The dreadful thunderbolts jarred earth’s fixed frame ; 
The ground all heaved in waves of fire that surged 
And weltered round me sole there unsubmerged : 

Yet I strode on austere ; 

No hope could have no fear. 


Thus the speaker proceeded until finally he reached air once more 
and found himself upon a wild sea-beach, with enormous cliffs 
on either hand, in front the spray, and suddenly overhead the 
sky breaking free with moon and stars. In that eerie setting 
the moon and the sun were both visible; the latter, resting on 
the left in the cleft of a broad crag, — 


a % burned out black, except a rim, 
A bleeding eyeless socket, red and dim ; 
Whereon the moon fell suddenly southwest, 
And stood above the right-hand cliffs at rest. 


It is then time that the occasion of such intense suffering 
should be made apparent. A woman bearing a red lamp in her 
hand came bareheaded and barefooted across the sand. She was 
desolation moving with grace, and in her countenance anguish 
was made beautiful. In the heart of the sufferer hope began to 
travail with fear. Then within himself he knew that there were 
two selves, two distinct selves that could not join again. One 
fell down in a swoon. The other stood the hopeless spectator of 
the first self and of the woman, unable to stir from its aloofness. 
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The soul of the man grew mad with fear until he perceived that 


the— 
lamp she bore was her own burning heart, 
Whose blood-drops trickled step by step apart; 


then mad rage swallowed up his fear. The passage is brought 
swiftly to a close in this manner:— 
As. I came through the desert thus it was, 
As I came through the desert: By the sea 
She knelt and bent above that senseless me ; 
Those lamp-drops fell upon my white brow there, 
She tried to cleanse them with her tears and hair ; 
She murmured words of pity, love, and woe, 
She heeded not the level rushing flow: 
And mad with rage and fear, 
I stood stone-bound so near. 


As I came through the desert thus it was, 
As I came through the desert: When the tide 
Swept up to her there kneeling by my side, 
She clasped that corpse-like me, and they were borne 
Away, and this vile me was left forlorn ; 
I know the whole sea cannot quench that heart, 
Or cleanse that brow, or wash those two apart! 
They love ; their doom is drear, 
Yet they nor hope nor fear ; 
But I, what do I here? 


It is obvious from the nature of this passage that the poet has 
merely transferred to the mythical speaker in the empty square 
of the City the story of his own life. The woman is none other 
than Matilda Weller. The self which swoons is his own youth- 
ful being. The self that remains, baffled, hopeless, and impo- 
tent, is himself from the time of Miss Weller’s death on through 
the years. I have already stated the apparent probability that to 
the poet the young and innocent Matilda had become the symbol 
of uncorrupted beauty, the earthly dress of that larger and eter- 
nal beauty which has flashed itself momentarily upon the vision 
of every great poet. The desert passage is no commemoration 
of fleshly love. The woman with a lamp in her hand is the em- 
bodiment of a spiritual principle. In none of the romantic poets 
is the attempt to realize this principle in human flesh so marked 
as in Shelley. A/astor is the record of one unsuccessful attempt. 
The unfortunate poet of this somewhat tenuous life-story, is, 
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like Thomson's traveller in the desert, made in the image of his 
creator. He is simply Shelley lamenting his own past. The 
changing landscapes of the poem are rendered with Shelley's 
usual dream-quality. The remoteness of the Vale of Cashmire, 
where the poet rests and dreams of the woman’s face which is to 
haunt him ever after, has a counterpart in the eerie isolation 
of Thomson’s desert with its dreamlike boundaries of mountain 
and ocean. The parallel becomes still more impressive when we 
reflect that in both cases the effect of the woman’s presence is 
fatal: Alastor dies disappointed in frenzied pursuit of the unat- 
tainable dream, and Thomson’s nameless hero goes to dwell in 
the city of despair. 

Epipsychidion is the most complete revelation of Shelley’s 
incurable penchant for endowing a mortal with the immortal linea- 
ments of his dream. Emilia Viviani becomes a ‘‘Seraph of 
Heaven! too gentle to be human,’’ the ‘‘veiled glory of this lamp- 
less universe,’’ the ‘‘moon beyond the clouds’’. She becomes 
Wonder and Beauty and Terror. She is involved with the Love 
that unifies— 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And runs through all things. 
It matters not that time after time in his life came disillusion- 
ment—as to Harriet; as to Miss Hitchener, the Sussex school- 
mistress whom one is inclined to pity because she was a schoolmis- 
tress and so much was expected of her; as to Emilia Viviani, who 
had inspired the poem which Arthur Symons so justly calls the 
poet’s ‘‘greater Hymn to Intellectual Beauty’; and even as to 
Mary Godwin herself, to whom he assigned a secondary place in 
that hymn. Toward the end of his life Shelley became cognizant 
of his own nympholeptic psychology. He said in a letter to his 
friend Gisborne :— ’ 
I think one is always in love with something or other; the 
error—and I confess it is not easy for spirits cased in flesh 


and blood to avoid it—consists in seeking in a mortal image 
the likeness of what is, perhaps, eternal. 


Yet I doubt not that if he had lived longer he would have re- 
peated the error. In this passionate attachment, then, to the 
womanly embodiment of the ideal the two poets are again alike. 
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There are, however, obvious differences. Thomson’s affection is 
constant to one symbol; Shelley’s is a vane that veers, pointing 
successively in many directions. This difference between the 
two men occasions still another. Shelley’s buoyant abandonment 
of himself to successive impulses preserves for him his ecstasy; 
whereas Thomson’s fidelity to one object confirms him in dejec- 
tion. Yet similarities and differences alike arise from one com- 
mon origin—the tendency to idealize woman. 

In Section X of The City of Dreadful Night is further evi- 
dence of the quality which love for Matilda Weller had assumed 
in Thomson’s mind. The poet is describing a mansion, startlingly 
conspicuous in the surrounding gloom, because light streams 
forth from every window. Curious, he enters and paces through 
the black-draped rooms to find in each a shrine with tapers burn- 
ing before a picture, a statue or a bust, all made after the same 
original. They all present the likeness of a young and beautiful 
woman beloved, it seems, by life and loving life in return so that 
death seems not meant for her. At last, attracted by a murmur, 
the poet reaches an oratory. There on a low white bed is stretched 
the lady of the images, — 


Death-still, life-sweet, with folded palms. 


Beside her a worn young man kneels and seems to pray. It isa 
prayer or rather an avowal of constancy to a beautiful and long 
cherished ideal, to a— 


Dear vision better than all death or life. 


The poet listens unperceived and then leaves the mansion with- 
out disturbing the worshipper. The passage ends with savage 
irony at the idea of beauty so cruelly withdrawn :— 


This was the festival that filled with light 
That palace in the City of the Night. 


It is not strange that with this overwhelming sense of defeat 
Thomson should have idealized death. The only peace worth 
while is in the grave. It is all that humanity may look forward 
to as a relief from a tortured existence. 


We do not ask a longer term of strife, 
Weakness and weariness and nameless woes: 
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We do not claim renewed and endless life 
When this which is our torment here shall close, 

An everlasting conscious inanition ! 

We yearn for speedy death in full fruition, 
Dateless oblivion and divine repose. 


And again, the preacher in the sepulchral gloom of the cathedral 
brings to the silent, grief-stricken congregation this reas- 


surance :— 
This little life is all we must endure, 
The grave’s most holy peace is ever sure, 
We fall asleep and never wake again ; 


Nothing is of us but the mouldering flesh 
Whose elements dissolve and merge afresh 
In earth, air, water, plants, and other men. 


We finish thus; and al! our wretched race 
Shall finish with its cycle and give place 
To other beings with their own time doom 
Infinite 2ons ere our race began ; 
Infinite zons after the last man 
Has joined the mammoth in earth’s tomb and womb. 


How many readers there must have been who have heard the 
shuddering organ-close of that last line reverberating in their 
memories long after all other verbal recollections of the poem 
have faded away! 

There is every reason to believe that in his obsession with the 
idea of death Thomson was aided by what he found in Shelley. 
His natural predilection for the subject led him to assimilate 
that in his predecessor’s work which was particularly in keeping 
with his own fatalism. In Queen Maband in Prometheus Unbound 
are many utterances capable of making such an appeal. Thomson 
was enamored of death because it brings release from the disease 
of living. For Shelley, too, living was a disease in a world where 
hypocrisy and custom confuse all things to evil. What prevents 
him from falling into unmitigated despair is his revolutionist’s 
enthusiasm. In a certain sense he is more a child of the French 
Revolution than any other poet of the Romantic Period. Man 
had but to destroy custom to pass triumphantly into the millen- 
nium. This destruction, furthermore, could be wrought without 
violence; it could be compassed by the mere conversion of man 
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to the poet’s belief and by man’s will to attain the dreamed-of 
order. It never seemed to occur to him that human ameliora- 
tion is the result of creeping evolution, regardless of the most 
radical changes in the external appearance of society. In his 
day the idea of evolution had not permeated thinking minds; 
but before Thomson wrote 7he City of Dreadful Night, Darwin’s 
theories had altered the outlook of many cultivated men. Besides, 
the reaction against revolution was pronounced. Thus Thomson’s 
temperamental preclusion from Shelley’s optimism was reén- 
forced. The suffering Prometheus, typifying humanity, must 
have appealed far more strongly to Thomson than the liberated 
Prometheus blessed with love and the lyric harmony of nature. 
And that suffering Prometheus cried, after the Furies had tor- 
tured him with a vision of the congregated evils of the world:— 


. . . . Peaceis in the grave: 
The grave hides all things beautiful and good. 


Place beside this Thomson’s— 


The grave’s most holy peace is ever sure, 


and his lines from A Reguiem in which the subject is spoken 


of as— 
Couched triumphant, calm, and brave, 


In the ever-holy grave, 


together with any number of other isolated lines and passages 
that may be found throughout his work, and one has abundant 
evidence that the later poet has paraphrased the earlier. There 
seems no reason to doubt this if we remember that Thomson 
possessed a minute knowledge of Shelley, based upon a life- 
long admiration and study. 

A natural corollary of Thomson’s hatred of life and love of 
death is found in his portrayal of time. In this portrayal Thom- 
son and Shelley are again in strange agreement. Prometheus 
endures the most exaggerated physical and spiritual tortures on 
the strength of his confidence that time will bring not only sur- 
cease but positive good for all suffering mortals. Thomson’s 
people endure life because, at the longest, it is but a brief night 
when compared to the unending good of oblivion which they 
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shall find in the ‘‘ever-quiet grave’. ‘‘The wingless, crawling 
Hours,’’ says Prometheus of the passage of time; and Thomson 
describes it thus: — 
This time which crawleth like a monstrous snake, 
Wounded and slow and very venomous; 
Which creeps blindwormlike round the earth and ocean, 


Distilling poison at each painful motion, 
And seems condemned to circle ever thus. 


Readers of Queen Mad will recall that in Shelley’s mind God 
was thecreation of tyrants bent on preserving their own tyranny 
through the use of humanity’s tendency to superstitious belief. 
This God is the idol of hypocritical faiths. In Prometheus Un- 
bound he has his counterpart in Jupiter, who is permitted to rule 
for a season. With the abolition of evil he is dethroned and 
passes to the land of shadows. But before this time his delight 
was in torture, death and bloodshed. Says Prometheus to the 


Furies :— 
Cruel was the power which called 


You, or aught else so wretched, into light. 


It is is not startling to find the poet of despair likewise arraign- 
ing God. In Section VIII of Zhe City an inhabitant, reviewing 
his frustrated hopes, voices this conception of the Deity :— 


Who is most wretched in this dolorous place? 
I think myself; yet I would rather be 
My miserable self than He, than He 
Who formed such creatures to His own disgrace. 


The vilest thing must be less vile than Thou 
From whom it had its being, God and Lord! 
Creator of all woe and sin! abhorred, 

Malignant and implacable! I vow 


That not for all Thy power furled and unfurled, 
For all the temples to Thy giory built, 
Would I assume the ignominious guilt 

Of having made such men in such a world. 


A curious anticipation this, it may be remarked incidentally, of 
the poetic philosophy of Thomas Hardy. Elsewhere, however, 
Thomson asserts that— 

There is no God; no Fiend with names divine 


Made us and tortures us: if we must pine 
It is to satiate no Being’s gall. 
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This statement comes in that highly imaginative passage describ- 
ing the service in the cathedral of the City, already mentioned. 
The preacher passes from the denial of God to the consolation 
that the individual who destroys his own life is in no wise cul- 
pable. In the course of his sermon he presents us with still 
another parallel between the two poets; for his displacement of 
the Deity by ‘‘Necessity Supreme’, which has no connection 
with good or evil, but which is the dead centre of a cold mechan- 
istic fatalism, reminds us that Shelley likewise found something 
ulterior to the conception of God. What else is Demogorgon 
whom Jupiter obeys? And what is Shelley’s pantheism but an 
expression of the existence of an unknown Power? 

Both Sheiley and Thomson are characterized by strong human 
sympathy, although this common quality expresses itself antitheti- 
cally. Throughout the work of the earlier poet emphasis is laid 
upon the final triumph of humanity over all obstructions, which, 
although Shelley did not construe them thus, are none other 
than the laws of nature. Thomson’s strong human sympathy, 
on the other hand, could, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
attending his case, find outlet only in compassion for what he 
deemed the inevitable frustration of what is beautiful in life. In 
his famous passage concerning the angel and the sphinx, the 
poet gives an allegorical presentation of humanity shattered be- 
fore the unalterable laws of life. The two stone figures stand 
facing each other in the cathedral square. The poet is resting 
hard by. He falls asleep, but is shortly awakened by a great 
clatter. He discovers that the wings of the angel have fallen to 
the ground. It is nowa man who stands leaning on a sword, 
gazing at the sphinx with something of the threatening attitude 
of the angel. Again the poet slumbers, and again is awakened 
by a similar disturbance. This time the warrior’s sword lies 
broken at his feet, and he stands unarmed and impotent before 
the sphinx. Once more the poet falls asleep and is roused ina 
similar manner— 


The man had fallen forward, stone on stone, 

And lay there shattered, with his trunkless head 
Between the monster’s large quiescent paws, 
Beneath its grand front changeless as life’s laws. 
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At no time does Thomson’s bitterness lead him into misanthropy. 
The inhabitants af the City area sad fraternity, but a fraternity 
none the less. In the concluding section of the poem, which is, 
I think, the finest from the purely artistic point of view, Thom- 
son delineates the City’s ‘‘patroness and Queen’’, throned upon 
rising ground above the town. This goddess is none other than 
human thought persisting in iron stoicism in spite of bafflement. 
In this description the poet undertook the difficult task of body- 
ing forth in his own art the accomplishment of an artist who 
had worked in an entirely different field. Diirer’s Melan- 
cholia, expressing the medizval conception of the union of 
serious thought and sadness, furnished Thomson with his im- 
posing goddess; and I know of no place in English literature 
where so successful an issue of the poet’s difficult attempt 
can be found. The poet’s human sympathy does not fail him 
here, for he makes the figure of Melancholia an inspiring 
symbol of endurance to certain of the afflicted brotherhood. 
This endurance in suffering and bafflement suggests again 
Shelley’s delineation of the stoicism of Prometheus. The pas- 
sage is too beautiful, too convincing of Thomson's right to be 
numbered among the English poets, to pass over without at 
least partial quotation :— 


Anear the centre of that northern crest 
Stands out a level upland bleak and bare, 
From which the city east and south and west 
Sinks gently in long waves; and thronéd there 
An Image sits, stupendous, superhuman, 
The bronze colossus of a winged Woman, 
Upon a graded granite base foursquare. 


Low-seated she leans forward massively, 

With cheek on clenched ijeft hand, the forearm’s might 
Erect, its elbow on her rounded knee ; 

Across a clasped book in her lap the right 
Upholds a pair of compasses ; she gazes 

With full set eyes, but wandering in thick mazes 

Of sombre thought beholds no outward sight. 


Words cannot picture her; but all men know 
That solemn sketch the pure sad artist wrought 
Three centuries and threescore years ago, 
With phantasies of his peculiar thought ; 
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The instruments of carpentry and science 
Scattered about her feet in strange alliance 
With the keen wolf-hound sleeping undistraught ; 


Scales, hour-glass, bell, and magic square above ; 
The grave and solid infant perched beside, 

With open winglets that might bear a dove, 
Intent upon its tablets, heavy-eyed ; 

Her folded wings as of a mighty eagle, 

But all too impotent to lift the regal 
Robustness of her earth-born strength and pride ; 


And with those wings, and that light wreath which seems 
To mock her grand head and the knotted frown 

Of forehead charged with baleful thoughts and dreams, 
The household bunch of keys, the housewife’s gown 

Voluminous, indented, and yet rigid 

As if a shell of burnished metal frigid ; 
The feet thick shod to tread all weakness down! 


Thus has the artist copied her, and thus 

Surrounded to expound her form sublime, 
Her fate heroic and calamitous; 

Fronting the dreadful mysteries of Time, 
Unvanquished in defeat and desolation, 
Undaunted in the hopeless conflagration 

Of the day setting on her baffled prime. 


Baffled and beaten back she works on still, 
Weary and sick of soul she works the more, 
Sustained by her indomitable will : 
The hands shall fashion and the brain shall pore 
And all her sorrow shall be turned to labor, 
Till death the friend-foe piercing with his sabre 
That mighty heart of hearts ends bitter war. 


The moving moon and stars from east to west 
Circle before her in the sea of air; 

Shadows and gleams glide round her solemn rest. 
Her subjects often gaze up to her there: 

The strong to drink new strength of iron endurance, 

The weak new terrors ; all renewed assurance 
And confirmation of the old despair. 


The comparisons which have been attempted in this brief study 
reveal in James Thomson an approach to his illustrious prede- 
cessor in the power to invest the substance of his dreams with 
poetic reality, as regards not only setting but also the creatures 
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of the imagination which move within the poetic landscapes. 
They reveal also a common quality which seems fundamental to 
the natures of the two poets, that is, the tendency to seek the 
embodiment of abstract beauty in the flesh and blood of woman. 
They suggest rather definitely that the conceptions of the later 
poet with regard to death, time, and God, although not neces- 
sarily in each case direct borrowings from the earlier poet, 
were at least fostered by him. Finally they indicate that the 
work of each poet was the result of profound human sympathy, 
in the expression of which stoicism was a common element. 
Surely, in view of these things, it cannot be said that the feet of 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ineffectual angel’’ moved along the sound- 
less streets of Zhe City of Dreadful Night in vain. 


HaroLtp HorrMAN. 


Washington Square College, 
New York University. 


THE SONNET 


The sonnet moves in velvet, like a queen, 
Slow-stepping downward from a throne, to stand 
Before some prince, who kneels to kiss her hand 

In royal greeting, tender and serene; 

Or like a forest, clad in the opulent green 
Of mid-July, when noon is on the land, 

And softly beckoning boughs, on every hand, 

Bring magic to the fields that lie between. 


The sonnet moves as move the singing spheres 
That go in ordered glory through the deep, 
Not troubling the great void with passionate cry, 
With song of ecstasy, nor plaint of tears. 
The sonnet moves as midnight winds go by, 
With sound of calm wings lifting us from sleep. 


Marion Coutuovy SMITH. 
New York. 

















SAMSON AGONISTES YET AGAIN 


In spite of Johnsonian strictures and recent adverse criticism, 
Milton's Samson Agonistes seems to remain practically 7 statu 
quo, a logically constructed and effective tragic drama. Professor 
Tupper allows with Johnson that, although the plot of the play 
has a beginning and an end in the strict Aristotelian sense, it 
wants a middle, ‘since nothing passes between the first act and 
the last that either hastens or delays the death of Samson.’’! Pro- 
fessor Baum defends the structure of the plot by showing that 
it compares favorably with that of most Greek models, although 
falling far below that of the masterpieces; but, divorcing esthetics 
from ethics and so omitting any consideration of katharsis, he 
questions the genuinely tragic effectiveness of the drama, because 
the material itsclf is intractable and because the treatment of it 
does not seem to measure up to the writer’s purely esthetic 
theory of tragedy.? Without wishing to enter a controversy and 
without, it is to be hoped, drawing upon myself the charge of 
being one of the ignorant who applaud, or of the bigots who 
admire, I should like to present a point ef view which may aid 
in salvaging the supposedly useless middle and in rehabilitating 
the doubted tragic effectiveness of the drama. 

Certain critics who are accustomed to analyze the plot- 
structure per se of tragedies frequently make the mistake of 
assuming that dramatic action consists only in the representa- 
tion upon the'stage of a series of actions causally connected—in 
the sense that one logically begets another or that all together 
produce in this manner a given result—leading inevitably to an 
end called the catastrophe. When scrutinized objectively the 
bare plot of a perfectly constructed tragedy does seem to grow 
in some sort after this fashion, but it does not follow that any 
logical sequence of actions leading to a catastrophe constitutes 





1]. W. Tupper: Zhe Dramatic Structure of Samson Agonistes, Pub. 
Mod. Lang. Assocn., XXXV, pp. 375-389. 

*P. F. Baum: Samson Agonistes Again, P. M.L.A.,XXXVI, pp. 354 ff. 
Cf. E. C. Knowlton’s reply to Baum: Causality in Samson Agonistes, Mod. 
Lang. Notes, XXXVI, pp. 333 ff. ; 
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dramatic action. An incident or an episode involving an act is 
not in itself dramatic; feeling or emotion, however moving, is 
not in itself dramatic. As Freytag has well said :— 


The dramatic includes those emotions of the soul which 
steel themselves to will, and to do, and those emotions of 
the soul which are aroused by a deed or a course of action; 
also the inner processes which man experiences from the 
first glow of passionate desire and action, as well as the in- 
fluences which one’s own and others’ deeds exert upon the 
soul; also the rushing forth of will power from the depths 
of a man’s soul toward the external world, and the influx 
of fashioning influences from the outer world into man’s 
inmost being; also the coming into being of a deed, and 
its consequences upon the soul. 


In a great drama, therefore, one may expect to find a certain 
complex interrelation between emotion and will, on the one hand, 
and incident or deeds, on the other; the unity of dramatic 
action, if there is one, is likely to depend upon the spiritual in- 
tegrity, the continuity of emotional processes, and the logical 
ordering and steeling of the will of the chief character or charac- 
ters. Since the age of Shakespeare we have come more and 
more to recognize that the act as represented in the bare fable 
is of importance only as it reveals or further affects the under- 
lying spiritual, mental, and emotional processes. Deeds which, 
when woven together, seem to form a plot, but which may 
be merely episodic and on the surface entirely disconnected 
one from the other and from the incident of the catastrophe, 
become straightway significant when they are seen in their 
proper aspects as expressions or originators of continuous inner 
activities. Dramatic action, which is discovered in all dramas 
worthy of the name, involves a purely esthetic problem. But 
the highest type of tragedy, I believe, adds to these zsthetic 
principles, working themselves out in dramatic action arousing 
pity and terror, an ethical principle which gives significance to 
the action and in so doing brings about the katharsis of these 
emotions. 

Ultimately the value of tragedy as a form of art, therefore, 
depends upon the fusion of the esthetic with the ethical. The 
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Italian philosopher and critic, Benedetto Croce, is of the opinion 
that the artistic faculty is one of the eternal forms of the human 
spirit; it is distinct from the ethical, the economic, and the 
logical activities, but not necessarily separate. All problems 
presented by the materials of life may be resolved into one of 
these or into a combination of them. Much modern criticism 
seems inadequate because it assumes that the tragic artist 
creates only by the exercise of the artistic faculty, and that his 
work is to be judged from the esthetic point of view alone. 
But rightly considered, even the raw materials out of which 
tragedy is created are in some sense judged and selections are 
determined by the exercise of the ethical faculty. It becomes 
necessary for the tragic genius—more necessary than for any 
other artist, possibly —to choose and present a body of incident 
which bears unmistakably the stamp of good or evil, to delineate 
passions so that they appear instantly as noble or ignoble; he 
must be continually handling crime, but it must be undoubt- 
edly crime which is inevitably linked up with punishment. If 
he is loyal to his art, he will not only arouse in his audience 
the emotions of pity and terror together with a sense of ethical 
responsibility, but he will so arrange his dramatic action that in 
the end a solution is provided for the problem of human suf- 
fering in its relation to some order that is felt to be essentially 
just and stable. It is the peculiar glory of Sophocles that, in 
addition to representing vividly the chaos and disorder into 
which crime plunges human life, his intuition pierces beyond 
the kaleidoscopic change in incident, the flux of conflicting 
passions and motives, to the just and unchangeable principles 
behind them. In him one sees the harmonious working to- 
gether of the ethical and the esthetic faculties. Even while 
the tragic genius is integrating the external and internal ele- 
ments of his dramatic action, he keeps his eye steadily upon 
the catastrophe, in the complexities of which may be found 
not only the consummation of the action, but also the solu- 
tion of the problem and the katharsis of the emotions of 
pity and terror. 

Turning now to Samson Agonistes we observe that its catas- 
trophe, in the Aristotelian or in any other sense, is not merely 
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the physical death of Samson. No critical acumen can find any 
causal or logical relation between that simple incident and the 
other episodes of the play. The true catastrophe is a powerful 
complex of incident, and character elements, and_ spiritual 
forces. For one thing, it represents | the death-i in-victory of the 
protagonist, or rather the victory-through-death. Moreover, the 
real victory is not so much the overwhelming of the Philistines 
in the ruins of their own temple —one feels that in any case 
God will attend to the Philistines. The point of most significance 
is that Samson, the man who has failed once in a divinely ap- 











pointed mission, has in some way gained a ‘spiritual victory over 
his own weakness so that he is now permitted to destroy his 
enemies as an external witness of it. Still further, the efficacy 
of the regeneration which he has achieved is sealed by the fact 
that he is willing to sacrifice his own life in order to prove his 
inner victory. Finally, we are made to feel that the death-in- 
victory of such a man is under the guidance and has the ap- 
proval of a just Divinity, who perhaps takes pleasure in the 
reconciliation which the protagonist has won but who permits 
his physical death as a punishment for past weakness. Such 
are some of the elements of the complex centering in the death 
of Samson. How to create a dramatic action leading up to and 
producing such a catastrophe is the problem whlch confronts 
the dramatist. Let us observe the artistry of Milton. 

Act I of Samson Agonistes (1-332) is a splendid mélange of 
dramatic effects and possibilities. Against a grim background 
of gloom and the imminent judgment of outraged Deity, a gray- 
ness so hugely spread as to be worthy of ancient tragedy, the 
artist depicts a protagonist of colossal proportions in the throes 
of failure and despair. After an already extended struggle held 
in solution by the imagination, we now behold the wreckage of 
mighty human forces and through that the apparent defeat of 
divine plans, the terrifying results of a single weakness in 
character, and the devastation wrought by physical suffering and 
remorse of conscience. One experiences a kind of spiritual 
uneasiness or qualm in the presence of such a spectacle, a sense 
of utter disparity between human possibilities and human achieve- 
ment, or of disproportion between the grandeur of life which a 
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man might reasonably expect to attain and his actual insignifi- 
cance in his miserable state. 

For this Samson, whose birth was twice announced in splendor 
by an angel, was endowed with immeasurable strength in order 
that he might serve as a divinely prepared instrument for the 
destruction of God’s enemies. This is the specially chosen 
Nazarite who tore wild beasts with his hands, who routed whole 
armies of foes with the most trivial of weapons, and who 
bore away by main force the gates of Gaza upon his shoulders. 
He was set apart, fostered, and directed by Jehovah—even in 
the taking of wives from among the infidels—for the accomplish- 
ment of Israel’s deliverance. But now he is utterly cast down 
and destitute. Languishing in prison, lamenting the loss of 
earth’s beauty in his blindness, he is compelled to toil in the 
treadmill of a despised enemy. Pitiful as his physical helpless- 
ness may be, it is insignificant in comparison: with the mental 
suffering and the agonizing remorse which afflict him when he 
remembers that: his one act of weakness has made shipwreck not 
only of his own former glory, but of God’s plans with respect 
to himself. The present punishment is recognized as just; his 
acknowledged sin merits chastisement. He feels himself to be 
a broken and useless instrument cast aside by the Hand that 
fashioned it; he is the forsaken of God. 

For, we must consider, this is the Puritan God as well as the 
Jehovah of the Old Testament, who, though nothing can defeat 
ultimately the execution of his will in the earth, is still bound in 
some measure and thwarted in the consummation of his plans 
for individuals by the sovereign human will. Thousands of his 
ministers post over land and sea, but he is dependent upon no 
single one of them. While he is jealous of his individual agents, 
he is nevertheless strict and harsh in the demands laid upon 
them; he visits judgments according to merit, repents him of 
his former favors when he is opposed, or receives benignly those 
who have wandered into error and return with humility, and 
sometimes tramples upon the mutilated lives of those, his once 
specially chosen, whom his justice crushes. Divine prediction with 
respect to individuals is, therefore, always contingent upon the 
will; any man may through his own default wreck the most 
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divinely appointed and guarded of fortunes and determine his 
own fate as he pleases. Samson believes, although he still has 
an unalterable faith in the justice of Jehovah, that the divine 
prediction regarding himself as the liberator of Israel—which 
would undoubtedly have been fulfilled but for his one moment 
of weakness—is now entirely without force and nullified. This 
is the main source of his great sorrow. He has been granted 
an unwieldy strength of body but impotence of mind, and because 
he has lacked wisdom he has been overcome by the weakest of 
subtleties. Still heroic in his anguish, he cries out:— 


But peace! I must not quarrel with the will 
Of highest dispensation, which herein 
Haply hath ends above my reach to know. 
Suffices that to me strength is my bane, 
And proves the source of all my misery. 


And the Chorus of Dantite friends affirms that God’s judgment 
upon Samson in this particular case is just and right—as his ways 
are always justifiable to men! If there should be any so foolish 
of heart as to question God's reversal of decision regarding Sam- 
son, or to charge him with being contradictory in his edicts, let 
them know this; the Interminable cannot be bound by his own 


_ prescripts. He who made laws, to bind us and not himself has 


full right to exempt whomsoever he please; he can dispense at 
will with his own predictions. Thus by the end of Act I we 
are made to feel that an offended but just Deity no longer lays 
his commands upon his chosen servant. Samson has not been 
a faithful minister, and in consequence is cast off. 

Act II (333-731) represents a further, more powerful, elabora- 
tion of the emotional themes already presented. Manoa, the 
aged father of Samson, enters to lament the misfortunes of his 
son and to lay plans for his deliverance. The sense of uneasiness 
which we have already experienced in the presence of the pre- 
cariousness of human life is intensified when Manoa cries out at 
the sight of this miracle of men, glorious for a while, now over- 
come and thrust into a dungeon to work with slaves. Alas! 
says he,— 

Alas, methinks whom God hath chosen once 
To worthiest deeds, if he through frailty err, 
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He should not so o’erwhelm, and as a thrall 
Subject him to so foul indignities, 
Be it but for honor’s sake of former deeds. 


But Samson reaffirms his faith in heavenly disposition, ac- 
knowledges again his guilt, and suffers terrible moral revulsion 
against that former servility of mind which made him subject to 
the seductions of a base woman. Worst of all, as Manoa suggests, 
he has brought shame to God, in the celebration of whose dis- 
comfiture through the weakness of Samson the Philistines have 
this day proclaimed a feast to Dagon with pomp and sacrifice. 
There can be no doubt, however, that in the coming conflict 
God will arise in majesty to assert his great name and that he 
will triumph over his enemy; but Samson, the rejected and des- 
pised, can have no part in the glorious victory. He can expect 
nothing but to expiate through suffering his shameful crime of 
garrulity; he has no longer any hope that Jehovah will relent 
and quit him his debt or that his returning strength may signify 
a restoration of divine favor. He is inexpressibly weary :— 
«6 Nature within me seems 
In all her functions weary of herself ; 


My race of glory run, and race of shame, 
And I shall shortly be with them that rest. 


He who was once God’s nursling and chief delight has touched 
the very sea-mark of his utmost sail; the springs of hope are 
dried up; and because his evils seem remediless he prays for 
speedy death, the close and balm of all his miseries. This is 
the very nadir of Samson’s fortunes. It is necessary to empha- 
size here the fact that, unless Samson can do or suffer some- 
thing to merit a restoration of divine favor, God has indeed for- 
saken him. Jehovah is plenteous in mercy, to be sure, but 
terrible in anger. 

What has the tragic artist accomplished thus far? He has pre- 
sented the pitiful and awe-inspiring spectacle of an immensely 
strong protagonist suffering proportionate mental and physical 
agonies as a direct result of error. Enormous emotional and 
spiritual upheavals in a human soul are depicted as having their 
source in acts involving moral obliquity, and these reactions are 
further intensified by having impacted upon them a series of 
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other incidents. The artist has, moreover, evoked the grim 
presence of an enveloping Power—not less mysterious and 
sombre than the Greek Fate—whose property it is to select or 
reject its ministers from among men and upon all occasions to 
deal out justice with equity. This Power has crushed the spirit 
of a man who has failed to measure up to harsh but just stan- 
dards, and has discarded him as a broken and useless instrument. 
The physical death of the protagonist, imminent at any moment, 
is of little importance. This is where most tragedies end. But 
death-in-failure is not the theme of Milton’s tragedy. Before 
the dramatic action of Milton's play can lead to the complex 
catastrophe involving the snatching of victory out of defeat, two 
indispensable developments must take place. First, the soul 
of the protagonist must be so purified by suffering or strength- 
ened by struggle that it achieves the possibility of reconcilia- 
tion with offended Deity ; and secondly, the hero’s _despair 
and hopelessness must disappear in a freshly born faith that 
Jehovah will relent and use him again as a minister. These 
developments, together with their consummation in the catas- 
trophe, constitute the main body of the drama. 

Act III (732-1074), devoted entirely to the Dalila episode, is 
perhaps the most intensely dramatic and essential scene in the 
whole play. It is the pivot, so to speak, about which turns the 
entire dramatic action. Here we observe the ultimate testing of 
Samson's character and the sincerity of his repentance; the 
temptation which steels his lately aroused will, already tempered 
by remorse, to be henceforth faithful to God at all costs; the 
struggle against his own sensuous nature, which has betrayed him 
and his life’s work into the hands of the Philistines; and his un- 
doubted victory over himself and the object of his affections, 
Dalila. This scene represents the tragic spectacle of an excep- 
tionally austere yet highly emotional protagonist, writhing in the 
tortures of disillusionment, striving mightily against the seductive 
power of a beautiful woman whom he cannot help loving even 
while recognizing poignantly that she is unworthy of his affection 
or respect. 

For Dalila still exerts her former influence over Samson. She 
is still the wily woman whose processes of thought and motives 
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are so femininely complex and contradictory that it is difficult 
to analyze her character satisfactorily. erhaps she does come 
to Samson, as Professor Baum suggests, “with a passionate wo- 
man’s desire to renew the old life and a proud woman’s pique 
at having lost what she had won;” it may be that she is sincerely 
penitent when she acknowledges her womanly weakness, and 
begs forgiveness for the excessive love which urges her to bind 
her heroic lover to her forever. Doubtless an entirely human 
curiosity to look upon that which she has ruined possesses her 
in some measure, but one cannot help feeling that mingled with 
a complexity of other motives there is now a certain tenderness 
for him whom she possibly still loves, and a sympathy for his 
suffering. She draws affecting pictures of future happiness in 
store for them together after she has delivered him, of conjugal 
affection and domestic peace. She begs for the privilege of 
touching his hand at least! But one cannot ever be quite sure 
about the character of this Dalila; she has about her a tantaliz- 
ing mystery. It is a stroke of genius on the artist’s part to 
depict her in this manner. Perhaps it is her elusiveness, or the 
fascination of the contradiction between her probably sincere 
motives and her actions set at cross-purposes, or her sheer 
physical beauty with its alluring oriental perfume, or a combina- 
tion of all these, which once enthralled the senses of Samson 
and which are now brought to bear upon him with their former 
power intensified by his present weakness and need of creature 
comforts. The significant point in this Act, however, is not that 
Dalila’s character is whatever it may be or that she comes to her 
lover with sincere or affected penitence, but that her old in- 
fluence augmented by circumstances precipitates in Samson’s 


soul the tragic struggle through which something may be re- / 


deemed from the wreckage of his life. 

What could be more dramatically appropriate than that a 
protagonist who has met ruin by yielding toa certain temptation 
should now be permitted to win for himself the privilege of 
atonement by withstanding precisely the same kind of temptation? 
Indeed, it is necessary that Samson should be tested and assailed 
by none other than Dalila. His life has been and still is, for the 
most part, severely austere and rigidly temperate ; he has never 
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courted madness in the use of strong drink or in pursuit of 
pleasure likely to debase him. His naturally sensuous nature 
has been successfully disciplined except under the assaults of 
Dalila) When she comes to him now sweetly penitent and 
acknowledging her woman’s weakness in words of love, throwing 
herself upon his manly strength and trusting in his generosity, 
all his old affection wells up within his heart, together with a 
great bitterness of disillusionment; he is torn between an almost 
overwhelming desire to yield again to her accomplished graces 
and a moral revulsion springing from a knowledge gained from 
hard experience that she cannot be worthy of confidence. His 
replies to her are so harsh and so winged with a venomous but 
quite unconvincing hatred as to suggest that he is merely walling 
himself about with a defence of vituperation and vociferation. 
He protests too much and too loudly; most of his arguments 
against her representations are specious. When she speaks of 
that jealous love which would have kept him near her, he pro- 
nounces it the furious rage of lust; when she acknowledges 
weakness, he rages about her inability to resist Philistine gold ; 
when she discloses how the princes of her country adjured her by 
all the bonds of civil duty and religion to make private respects 
yield to the public good and how she was finally constrained by 
considerations of virtue and of truth, he accuses her of smooth hy- 
pocrisy in the service of feigned religion. No, she should have 
denied her country and her religion for him! His severest test 
comes, however, when she offers to take him away from his 
prison-house to some peaceful home where her redoubled love 
shall fence him about from the ills of life, and where her constant 
care shall so attend his declining years that he will scarcely miss 
what he has lost through her. In great agitation and witha 
suspicious vehemence he replies :-— 


No, no; of my condition take no care; 

It fits not; thou and I long since are twain... . 
Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms, 

No more on me have power; their force is nulled ; 
So much of adder’s wisdom I have learned, 

To fence my ear against thy sorceries. 


He is here the Nazarite firmly established in his latest purpose, 
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but it is apparent that he is also Samson, keenly sensitive to the 
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charms and sorceries of Dalila) And when she makes as 
though she would approach nearer his person, he starts back 
in mingled rage and terror; in the circumstances he has with- 
stood all that is humanly possible—the touch of her hand might 
bring disaster :— 

Not for thy life, lest fierce remembrance wake 


My sudden rage to tear thee joint from joint. 
At distance I forgive thee ; go with that. 


After she has gone with her parting shot of anger and scorn, 
the Chorus comforts Samson with the consideration that not 
only is Dalila a manifest serpent, but that all women are 
treacherous and weak, hence God’s universal law giving man 
despotic power over his female. It is the Chorus particularly 
which has observed the hero’s mental and spiritual struggle, his 
inward passion in the presence of temptation, “the secret sting 
of amorous remorse” which he has sought to hide under a cloak 
of hate. Hear the calm, penetrating analysis of the Chorus :— 

Yet beauty, though injurious, hath strange power, 

After offence returning, to regain 

Love once possessed, nor can be easily 


Repulsed, without much inward passion felt, 
And secret sting of amorous remorse. 


From this testing, which involves a conflict more terrible than 
that other resulting in failure, Samson emerges victorious. 

It now becomes apparent why the artist has introduced this 
scene. Samson himself imagines that this is merely an intensifica- 
tion of the just punishment already inflicted upon him :— 


nad fi God sent her to debase me, 
And aggravate my folly. 


But the purposes of God (and of the dramatist) are altogether to 
the contrary. A just and forgiving Jehovah regards now a human 
soul, once morally flabby, toughened in fibre by the tempering 
he has prepared for it, a will so steeled that nothing can prevail 
against it; the minister whom he denied has achieved, not only 
t beonoh snfiering' but also through ‘conflict, the right of reconcilia- 
tion with an_ estranged Deity. Samson does not yet realize it, 
but the Jehovah who has reversed his edicts once is now at 
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liberty to repent him again and make use of this instrument as 
originally planned. It is now possible for an erring servant to 
make atonement for his error. Thus the dramatist, keeping his 
eye steadily upon a catastrophe in which there must be victory 
for God and for Samson and an atonement through the death of 
the protagonist, has centred the whole dramatic action upon this 
scene of struggle. Only one more link is necessary for the com- 
pletion of the chain. Samson must be aroused from his lethargy, 
stung to aconsciousness of his returning strength, and stimulated 
to a realization that when an opportunity offers God may again 
make use of his services. 

Act IV (1076-1444) presents precisely the sort of incidents 
best calculated to excite his dormant faculties and stir him to 
action. It is particularly significant, I think, that the champion 
who comes to satisfy a vile curiosity regarding the celebrated 
enemy is palpably a braggart and a coward. Now that Samson 
is safely bound with gyves and supposedly tamed at the mill, 
Harapha enters to cast upon him whatever contumely a narrow 
brain can conceive. He ridicules the blindness of this hero 
whose fame has been so bruited abroad, sneers at glorious deeds 
performed by what he calls enchantments and spells, and scorns 
the God of Israel who has thus debased his agent. Through 
fear he rejects the challenge to single combat, though he may 
have the privilege of opposing his full panoply of war to an 
oaken staff. Surely so insignificant a taunter of helplessness 
may arouse the fighting spirit or at least the resentment of a 
man, however despondent and hopeless, where a more worthy 
opponent might fail. 

Samson’s reaction is characteristic and superb. Announcing 
again his unalterable trust in the justice of the Living God, de- 
fending his miraculous birth which gave him strength as a pledge 
of an unviolated vow, he thunders a challenge to Harapha and 
to Dagon. He does not conceive that God may yet use him in 
the destruction of the Philistines, but crushing even so mean a 
champion of Dagon may bring him the personal satisfaction of 
striking one more blow for the cause. He was to have been the 
deliverer of his people; his part had been assigned to him from 
heaven; and he would have performed it but for the known of- 
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fence which disabled him. And now he rejoices that before he 
dies he may undertake this puny single fight— 


As a petty enterprise of small enforce. 


He does not expect that the results of such a combat, even if 
he should be victorious, would have any far-reaching conse- 
quences; it is merely his purpose to prove upon the person of 
Harapha whose god is God. And this pathetic purpose, con- 
ceived in the depths of humility, arises out of the great faith 
that perhaps Jehovah may yet forgive him and grant him this 


small boon:— 
These evils I deserve and more, 


Acknowledge them from God inflicted on me 
Justly, yet despair not of his final pardon, 
Whose ear is ever open, and his eye 
Gracious to re-admit the suppliant. 


This is progress toward the end which the dramatist finds God 
to have in view; this slight beginning represents such a tremen- 
dous advance in the process of Samson's rehabilitation that the 
Chorus, always observant, sings with enthusiasm how Teviving i it 
is to the spirits of men when God grants invincible might to their_ 
deliverer, This song may be in part a reminiscence of Sam- 
son’s former glory, but it is also prophetic of his slowly reviving 
physical and spiritual power, now that he has secured a victory 
over himself and over fortune by the exercise of patience :— 

But patience is more oft the exercise 

Of saints, the trial of their fortitude, 

Making them each his own deliverer, 


And victory over all 
That tyranny or fortune can inflict. 


Following closely upon the exit of Harapha come new insults 
delivered by the Officer. Samson is commanded to come be- 
fore the illustrious Philistines and make public proof of his un- 
natural strength in honor of Dagon. But he will not go; he 
will not abuse the consecrated gift, again returning with his hair 
after his great transgression; he will not so requite this favor by 
prostituting it before idols. Suddenly, in the midst of a fervent, 
religious exaltation the inspired idea springs into his mind, the 
astounding conception is born in his soul: it may be that God has 
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prepared this opportunity for the consummation of his life's 
work! He has suffered the agonies of an outraged conscience; 
he has been weighed in the balances, and has not been found 
wanting. Why should not Jehovah use him again as a mark 
of especial favor? His decision is made :— 


I begin to feel 
Some rousing motions in me, which dispose 
To something extraordinary my thoughts. 
I with this messenger will go along 
If there be aught of presage in the mind, 
This day will be remarkable in my life 
By some great act, or of my days the last. 


Turning to leave with a strange sense of impending fate, un- 
certain as to the nature of coming events, but confident that God 
will not depart from him again, Samson speaks his final words 
to the Chorus of friends :— 


Happen what may, of me expect to hear 

Nothing dishonorable, impure, unworthy 

Our God, our Law, my nation, or myself ; 
The last of me or no I cannot warrant. 


One feels as he departs that_here is a protagonist who has 
striven mightily with himself and with God and that he has 
come out victorious. He has gained through ‘suffering and 
struggle the right of reconciliation, and goes now with a sub- 
line faith in Eternal Justice to accomplish, perhaps in one act, 
an atonement for error and a fulfilment of divine purposes. 

The catastrophe in Act V isa spiritual achievement and a 
dramatic triumph. Samson pulls down the great building upon 
the heads of his enemies, but tangled in the folds of dire Ne- 
cessity he perishes with them. But the pity and terror which 
have ravaged us throughout the drama, the sense of uncertainty 
and insecurity in the presence of the stark facts of life, now give 
way to a calmness in which there is no place for tears. For this 
Samson triumphs in death over himself, and he has taken venge- 
ance upon God’s enemies in accordance with the original divine 
plan; in a single act he has crowned his reconciliation with an 
efficient atonement. Here is nothing but good and fair, and 
what may quiet us ina death so noble. Moreover, the problem 
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of human suffering, about which centres all tragic action, is in 
some measure solved. Overshadowing the play there is a darkly 
moving but just Eternai Power, which is seen following the errant 
spirit of man through the most devious mazes of its wandering, 
prompting in the grim silences, leading gently through crooked 
ways or reshaping crude materials of life with the blows of 
adversity, but which is ultimately bound to wait upon the 
sovereign human will, The dramatist’s chief glory in Samson 
Agonistes is not only that he has vindicated the mysterious ways 
of God to man, but that he has d demonstrated through Samson’ $ 
experiences the admirable dignity of the human spirit, which, 
being | divine though ‘pathetically fallible, may bring terrible 








suffering upon itself, yet may lay h hold 1 upon the Highest Wis- 
dom through struggle. Interpreting the apparently chaotic facts 
of a man’s experience in their relation to a background of order 
and stability, the artist has secured a true katharsis of the tragic 
emotions. In the end we, like the Chorus, are made to feel 
that— 





All is best, though we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of Highest Wisdom brings about,— 


and we, too, are dismissed with peace— 
And calm of mind, all passion spent. 


Such an analysis shows, it seems to me, that the dramatic 
action of Samson Agonistes is a closely woven tissue of interrela- 
tions between external incidents and inner activities. It is a 
subjective drama of spiritual development and achievement 
rather than a play of incident; in the process of its unfolding 
each 1 and ¢ | every emotional experience, together with the. causal. 


ith the catastrophe. “It has no cehelion with Greek tragedy 
in either spirit or structure, except for a superficial resemblance 
in form. Creators of Greek tragedy for the most part are con- 
cerned primarily in tracing out the inevitable results of a crime, 
in the punishment of which the character and motives of the 
not infrequently innocent criminal are of small importance; em- 
phasis is placed upon a series of casually connected episodes 
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leading to a catastrophe imposed from the outside by the arbi- 
trary will of the gods. The conflict and the dramatic action are, 
therefore, for the most part, external; that is to say, the deeds | 
of the protagonist—though not necessarily his will—are brought 
into collision wtih the supernormal order represented by the 
gods. But when, as in modern drama, the tragic struggle is 
transferred to the sou! of the criminal, when the significance of 
error is determined ultimately by purity or impurity of motives, 
when the act of crime committed under the direction of a malig- 
nant or weak will is recognized as sin, then the dramatic action 
becomes infinitcly complicated and the dramatic structure is af- 
fected accordingly; emphasis is no longer laid upon the rela- 
tion of incidents to one another or directly to the catastrophe, 
but continuously upon inner activities. Since Samson Agonistes 
is a modern tragedy developed in the modern manner, it cannot 
be judged according to Greek standards. As we have seen, it 
demonstrates how successfully the serious artist can fuse into 
a well-rounded and compact whole the complicated inner and 
outer materials of tragedy. 

And, finally, the spirit of Samson Agonistes is religious and 
Christian—although not doctrinal—and is consequently funda- 
mentally different from that of Greek tragedy, which is religious 
and pagan. 


Greek tragedy [as Professor Gayley says] aims to trans- 
mute fear of the Unknown into a reverent resignation to 
the inevitable; to substitute for the hopeless pity aroused 
by unmerited suffering the consolation of the triumph of 
fraiity and innocence over mortality. 


Christian tragedy, on the other hand, revolves about the central 
ideas in the Christian religion, namely, sin and its inevitable 
ravages in the human heart, purification and_ reconciliation 
through repentance, self-sacrifice and atonement. It secks 
the sources of suffering and retribution within the soul of a 
potentially noble man who fails in his conflict with the principle 
of evil, or traces the progress of such a character struggling to 
attain spiritual rehabilitation. Professor Baum’s dictum that a 
“deep religious feeling paramount... and the high tragic spirit 
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are antithetical” is misleading; all great tragedy has grown out 
of and is still based upon a profoundly religious spirit. Shake- 
speare is no dottrinaire, but his highest representations of life 
‘are cast against a background of Moral Order which is essen- 
tially Christian. Milton has no theology to defend primarily; 
he is not principally concerned with vindicating the ways of 
God to man. He is absorbed in the problem of man’s free- 
agency in relation to sin and punishment, repentance and recon- 
ciliation, death and atonement; in a word, he vindicates the 
right of man’s free spirit to participate in the activities of God. 
But the ultimate decision as to whether Greek or Christian 
tragedy is the more dramatically effective must always be left 
to the individual judgment, which will be determined largely 
by taste and texture of mind. Personally, I prefer Sophocles to 
either Milton or Shakespeare. But I cannot help feeling that 
Samson Agonistes is a Christian drama of the highest order and 
that it is worthy of admiration because of its genuine tragic 
effectiveness. 
WALTER CLYDE Curry. 


Vanderbilt University. 








ARTHUR MACHEN* 


Except to a small and enthusiastic band of devotees, who 
missed nothing by the author of Zhe Great God Pan, Mr. 
Arthur Machen’s name and merits were little known until the 
publication of his famous story 7he Bowmen. It has not fallen 
to many authors, I imagine, to create a legend and watch its 
many strange metamorphoses; that was Mr. Machen's fate when 
he wrote the sketch which was ultimately responsible for all 
the stories about Zhe Angels of Mons. Ina way the fame he 
gained thus was wes not a benefit. With that odd lack of enter- 
prise about authors which I am afraid is noticeable in the Eng- 
lish, those who heard of Mr. Machen as a legend-maker never 
went on to discover the works of Mr. Machen the novelist, the 
mystic and the essayist. In the United States some years ago 
Mr. Machen’s books began to be marked among the rare and 
desirable things for the collector of literature. I suspect that 
it is largely due to American enthusiasm that we owe the present 
handsome edition of Mr. Machen’'s works, which contains almost 
all he has written, and all that the lover of literature needs—for 
his early book The Chronicle of Clemendy is only pastiche, with- 
out any glitter, estimated more justly by its author than by 
some of his friends. 

Why is it, I wonder, that English churchmen of to-day are 
such poor advocates of those authors who are keen church- 
people? Our parents helped to make the names of such authors 
as Miss Yonge, Miss Rossetti, Dr. Neale and Mr. Baring-Gould ; 
our brethren of Rome make more than the most of such novel- 
ists as Hugh Benson and Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, and such essayists 
as Father Martindale and Mr. Belloc—but Mr. Machen, who 
has never made any secret of his devotion to British Catholicism, 
has been as neglected by church-people as was Mr. Chesterton. 
I think one reason is the obstinate strain of old-fashioned utili- 
tarianism in the English people. They like their artists to be 
writers of tracts, propagandists, ecclesiastical politicians—any- 





*The Works of Arthur Machen, Caerleon Edition. 9 Vols. London: 
Martin Secker. 
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thing but artists. They need to apply that lovely old fable of 
Our Lady's Tumbler, and to remember that the artist normally 
honors God, not by preaching or teaching, but by practising 
his art! If they would understand that, they would acclaim Mr. 
Machen as one of the stoutest defenders of the supernatural we 
have, in spite of his being no Englishman. 

Mr. Machen is Welsh, and obstinately Celtic. In that 
surprising tale, Zhe Terror, he refers casually to a solicitor — 
“hereditary solicitor to the Morgans of Pentwyn”’-—as ‘“‘a new 
man, an advena, certainly; for he was partly of the Conquest, 
being descended on one side from Sir Payne Tuberville; but 
he meant to stand by the old stock.” It was in some such 
spirit that an old Welsh herald drew up his prince’s pedigree 
on some huge piece of vellum, and as the reader's eye glanced 
up the long raw of ‘Ap’s’ he noticed midway in the pedigree 
a careful rubric, ‘“‘About this time Adam was created.” Itisa 
spirit which no doubt seems ridiculous except to other Celts; 
but it would be foolish to try to understand Mr. Machen’s work 
unless one insisted on his Welsh ancestry. The Celt in him 
shows over and over again. His delectation—only just saved 
from morbidity—in the terrible; his hatred of the public-school 
system ; his anger at all who defile or despise beauty; his pas- 
sion for the country, and his extreme sensitiveness to natural 
loveliness; his deep religious mysticism; his occasional wild 
intolerance; his temptation to say not more than he means 
but more than he thinks—in all of these Mr. Machen is Celt; 
and I would advise no one to adventure on his writings who 
is disturbed at any deviations from the world of fact and the 
world of sense. 

In his early fiction Mr. Machen modelled himself on Steven- 
son; yet I can remember nothing of Stevenson’s which gave me 
quite such a thrill as those two books, 7he Great God Pan and 
The Three Impostors. Since Mr. Machen’s alarming reconstruc- 
tion of panic, many literary tables have been trodden by the 
goat-foot;and we have become tired of him. But I still am 
moved by that evocation of Mr. Machen’s—I suppose the chief 
reason for his power, even in work comparatively immature, is 
that he writes from a deep spiritual conviction. The conviction 
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among artists that evil is persistent and powerful was rare in the 
early nineties, when men treated sin as a decoration and vice 
as a degree. I know no artist of the period, except Aubrey 
Beardsley, who shared Mr. Machen’s conviction of the terrible 
potency of sin. 

In his two volumes of autobiography he has told us much of 
the origin of his books; but I am not sure that he himself knows 
how consummately he conveys, especially in 7he Hill of Dreams, 
and in part of 7ze Secret Glory and in The Terror, a continuous 
sense of the reality of those other worlds which surround, 
protect, threaten, and at times invade the world of fact and 
appearance. I do not know that | could say that any of Mr. 
Machen’s novels or stories is perfect as a work of art. The 
Terror comes near to being so, but I find the end hurried, and 
the explanation is too scamped in style. In the longer books 
Mr. Machen’s temptation is a kind of digressive journalism. 
He is a Welshman and loves an argument; and sometimes his 
sentences take on the appearance of some old enemy, and he 
smites hard and irrelevantly. It is good fun, and in the pages 
of The Secret Glory where he satirizes the head-master, more 
than good fun, but it upsets the order of the story, and ruins 
the reader's mood of acceptance. I have the feeling that some- 
times Mr. Machen is himself frightened at what he has evoked, 
and seeks refuge; but you can divert from great horror only by 
great laughter, and Mr. Machen, although he is a good appre- 
ciator, has no gift for high comedy. He can smile, whether 
lightly or bitterly, but he cannot burst into the vehement guffaws 
of the sons of Aristophanes. 

Yet in what is, perhaps, his best book, Hieroglyphics, Mr. 
Machen shows his great understanding of those same laughter- 
giving children. Hieroglyphics is an essay on the meaning of 
literature, an effort to give a rule by which the fine literature of 
the world can be distinguished from ‘a product (possibly a very 
interesting one) which is not fine literature.” Such efforts are 
notoriously dangerous; but I doubt if any critic has made a 
better rule than Mr. Machen, for his fine literature, real lit- 
erature, is that in which ecstasy is present. I differ from him 
often in his application of the test. I agree heartily that ecstasy 
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is present in the Odyssey, Pickwick Papers and in Pantagruel 
and Gargantua; but I can find it, too, in Vanity Fair, just as 
clearly as Don Quixote, and I do not think the author of La 
Tentation de St. Antoine kept ecstasy out of Madame Bovary. 

The important thing in //ieroglyphics is not, however, Mr. 
Machen’s application of his rule to particular books and authors; 
but his noble and glowing defence of that element in art which 
always distinguishes the real thing from the sham, art from 
artifice. His theory has been adopted, or very likely redis- 
covered, by that school of critics who insist that great art is 
appreciated, is apprehended immediately; there is an act of 
faith towards art, as towards religion, and an art which does not, 
in some way, reach the eternal, is little better than décor, a back- 
ground, lovely and delicate no doubt, but irrelevant as a dinner- 
engagement on the Day of Judgment. There are splendid 
things in Hieroglyphics: the beautiful analysis of Don Qutrote, 
the great defence of Pickwick Papers, the noble praise of 
Huckleberry Finn; as an example of his method I will quote the 
defence of Catholicism :— 


Think of it, and you will see that from the literary stand- 
point, Catholic dogma is merely the witness, under a 
special symbolism, of the enduring facts of human nature 
and the universe; it is merely the voice which tells us dis- 
tinctly that man is wot the creature of the drawing-room 
and the Stock Exchange, but a lonely, aweful soul, con- 
fronted by the Source of all Souls, and you will realize that 
to make literature it is necessary to be, at all events sub- 
consciously, Catholic. 


It is not strange, perhaps, that an author who believes that, 
and for whom that belief has governed his work, should not be 
extremely popular; but I think it is time that those who agree 
with him, those who are attached to the modern movement 
towards Catholicism, should cease to neglect an author who has 
shared at least one fate of the mighty; many have found Arthur 
Machen, as many, according to Fuseli, found William Blake, 
“d good to steal from.” 





R. Extxirs RoBErts. 
The Edge, Stroud, England. 











NEW LIGHTS ON CARLYLE* 


These two volumes will be cordially welcomed by all students 
of Carlyle and will be read with interest and profit by the ‘gen- 
eral cultivated reader’. Mr. Wilson’s book is the first of five 
volumes. The others, he says, ‘‘may be expected at short inter- 
vals.” The work when completed is intended to “supersede” 
Froude and to give the reader a full-length authentic portrait of 
the “European Confucius”, as the biographer calls Carlyle. 
For his great task, evidently a labor of love now being carried 
through in a time of retirement from active public service, Mr. 
Wilson has prepared himself by devoted reading and inquiry 
through a long period of years. His first volume abounds in data, 
references, and footnotes that leave us with no question as to the 
enthusiastic and painstaking character of his investigations. 

Undoubtedly the biographer has brought together for the first 
time a considerable amount of new material; some of it pub- 
lished before, but hitherto inaccessible; some of it entirely new,— 
the ingathering of gossip and talk and opinion from various persons 
who knew the Carlyles, or knew others who knew them. The 
result is that the account of Carlyle’s early life is “filled in’”’ as it 
never was before and as it probably never will be again. For this 
reason and in this sense, Mr. Wilson's completed biography will 
no doubt be definitive. No later student is likely to add anything 
more of value regarding the ‘facts’ of Carlyle’s life. 

But Mr. Wilson is not an ideal biographer—far from it; andin 
the judgment of the present reviewer his work will not “super- 
sede” Froude, although it will be an invaluable corrective and 
supplement. Froude made many mistakes and wrote with many 
obsessions; all these are well known to students of Carlyle. But 
Froude’s faults were offset by distinctive merits. He was a lit- 
erary artist, he knew the Victorian period, he knew and loved 
Carlyle. And he produced a biography that will live not only 





* Carlyle Till Marriage (1795-1826). By David Alec Wilson. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 1923. 

Letters of Thomas Carlyle to John Stuart Mill, John Sterling and Robert 
Browning. Edited by Alexander Carlyle. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 1923. 
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because it is a work of art, but because his interpretation of 
Carlyle in essentials is true and because in his book Carlyle is a 
great living personality. 

Mr. Wilson's volume in these respects suffers by comparison. 
The details are not fused into a living whole. Chapter succeeds 
chapter, often without much connection. Sometimes slight and 
single events, interesting enough by themselves but adding little 
or nothing to the main stream of narrative, are made into chap- 
ters by themselves. Moreover, there is very little attempt made 
to interpret the facts presented in the light of Carlyle’s life con- 
ceived as a unified whole. Very likely it is too early to press this 
point, since the author may reserve for a later volume his im- 
aginative presentation of Carlyle as a ‘European Confucius”’. 

Meantime the reader must be grateful to Mr. Wilson for his 
really valuable book. Scores of new details have come into our 
picture of Carlyle,—concerning his birthplace, his parents, his 
boyhood, his schooling, his early friendships, and the prolonged 
struggles of his genius to master itself amid hostile circumstances. 
To the present reviewer the most interesting section of the vol- 
ume is that called “Apprenticeship’’—particularly the account 
of Carlyle’s relations with Margaret Gordon and of the events 
leading to the “Everlasting No”. Mr. Wilson (differing from 
Mr. Alexander Carlyle) thinks that Margaret Gordon was the 
original of Blumine in Sartor, and he makes a strong case. On 
the other hand, he agrees with Mr. Alexander Carlyle in plac- 
ing the Leith Walk incident in July or August, 1822, and not in 
June, 1821, as does Froude. 

At this point the Carlylean is tempted to transgress the limits 
of his space, for the subject of Carlyle’s so-called conversion is 
engaging from many angles and really deserves to be re-studied 
in the light of all the accessible data. And yet if all were said 
he would still find himself in complete agreement with the wise 
reflection of Mr. Wilson concerning Carlyle:— 


About the same time (z. ¢., 1820) he was quoting to Mitchell 
with gusto the proverb of the French, that the greatest pleas- 
ure is to forget oneself and let oneself go, and he always 
acted in that spirit, a man of action rather than of medita- 
tion, to the end of his life. This is a key to his character, and 
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enough to show the silliness of supposing he can be better 
understood from casual letters and papers than from the 
scriptures he spent his life in making as true as he could. 
One cannot understand a hero by dint of meditation upon 
his exclamations in moments of sickness or fatigue. 


The foregoing judgment of the biographer constitutes a sound 
canon of criticism. And yet what lover of great books can re- 
sist the curiosity to know as much as possible about the men 
who wrote them? We welcome, therefore, another volume of the 
letters of Carlyle, a volume containing no new knowledge but 
confirming the old with fresh, vivid, and authentic evidence. 
Here are seventy-seven letters to John Stuart Mill, chiefly writ- 
ten during the Craigenputtock period (with a few of later date); 
thirty-three to John Sterling, extending from 1835 to 1844, the 
year of Sterling’s death; and seven letters to Browning. No 
student and lover of Carlyle can afford to pass them by. 
Carlyle—an incomparable letter-writer—here pours himself out 
in his characteristic manner, vehement, dramatic, always and 
everywhere intensely sincere and personal. 

In the letters to Mill there are many ‘echoes’ of Sartor, re- 
garding views and interpretations of life. But the subject most 
commonly brought forward is something about French books; 
for Carlyle was now increasingly interested in France and was 
drawing near to the great theme which presently was for many 
months to absorb his literary energies—the French Revolution. 


France is the great scene of Practice; man is or has 
been actually thrown bare there; has burst his withe- 
manacles in some measure ; and demoniacally or angelically 
works and demeans himself like a very Samson. 


And so from his Craigenputtock solitude he cries out to Mill forali 
manner of helps, for memoirs, biographies, periodicals, maps,—any- 
thing that will assist his imagination in re-creating the actualities. 
I simply love all Books that offer me the Experience of any 
man or men. Facts! Things that were done and endured 
by men of like passions with ourselves! These are the pab- 
ulum one never tires of. 
In these and in many other expressions of like tone is the gen- 
uine Carlyle! 
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Both Mill and Sterling often censured the style of the French 


Revolution; but Carlyle as often defended his manner of writing, 
—perhaps his best statement being the following: — 


As to the book, I rather avoid hearing about it, what 
clack there may be about it; of lamentation, admonition: 
‘The style; ah, the style!’ These poor people seem to 
think a style can be put off or put on, not like a skim but 
like a coat! Now I! refer it to Sterling himself (enemy as 
he is), whether a skin be not verily the product and close 
kinsfellow of all that lies under it; exact type of the nature of 
the beast; ot to be plucked off without flaying and death. 
The public is an old woman: let her maunder and mumble. 


The “devouring eye” and the “portraying hand”’ which Em- 
erson recognized in Carlyle are evidenced in a number of pen- 
portraits in these letters: Emerson himself, De Quincey, Words- 
worth, Bronson Alcott, Shelley, and Daniel Webster. The 
description of Webster invites (and endures) comparison with 
the famous sketch sent to Emerson about the same time :— 


I will warrant him one of the stiffest logic-buffers and 
Parliamentary athletes anywhere to be met with in our 
world at present. A grim, tall, broad-bottomed, yellow- 
skinned man, with brows like precipitous cliffs, and huge 
black dull wearied unweariable-looking eyes under them; 
amorphous, projecting nose; and the angriest shut mouth I 
have anywhere seen ;—a droop on the sides of the upper lip 
is quite mastiff-like, magnificent to look upon, it is so quiet 
withal I guess I should like ill to be that man’s nigger ! 


But most striking of all in this correspondence are the frequent 
revelations of what may be called the Carlylean temperament,— 
the sense of human life is a grim battle in the midst of a world 
strange, mysterious, supernatural, spectral. Carlyle is the most 
Dantesque figure in our modern era. ‘Verily,’ he says, ‘this 
world grows magical and hyper-magical to me. Death written 
on all, yet everlasting life also written on all." He walks alone 
about London,—“ rather avoiding than seeking the faces of men. 
Very spectral am I every way.” Of course these are moods, but 
they seem to be habitual with Carlyle. When in Scotland resting 
from his labors, he (to himself) is more like a phantom in a 
shadow-world than a human being:— 


I lounge about the green places, look at the waving of the 
trees, the gushing of the clear durns; myself the placidest, 
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saddest of men. Nothing more ghosé-like, I fancy, dwells 
on the Earth at present. It is a sadness not the painfullest, 
yet, I do think, the deepest I have ever known in the world. 
Yet I feel it to be healthy, the natural return to a kind of 
health. In Time and Silence, surely I shall grow better. 
All speech, if it be not the voice of the Solway tide-waves 
or of the summer winds, is more or less an offence to me. 
I could say with Job: Have pity upon me, have pity upon 
me, O my friends! Or better it might be: Have patience 
with me, have patience with me! 


Carlyle was in a sense, in a profound sense, an unreconciled 
spirit. Within him were forces forever at war. At times he was 
begirt by presences that seemed to have come to him from some 
ampler world of beatified spirits and of gods enthroned in 
splendor; at other times he heard only the gibbering of imp- 
ish creatures that came to torment him from the shades below. 
These warring elements made his life forever a battle, infinitely 
stern, infinitely sad, and yet infinitely grand, 

But what (in some respects) a superb moral character Carlyle 
created out of his struggle! In this connection nothing in 
all his writings is finer than his letters to Mill after the burning 
of the manuscript of the first volume of the French Revolution, 
and his last letter to Sterling, written three weeks before Sterling’s 
death. In this final message to a dying friend is revealed the 
immeasurable tenderness of Carlyle’s nature :— 


We are journeying towards the Grand Silence; what lies 
beyond it earthly man has never known, nor will know: but 
all brave men have known that it was Godlike, that it was 
right Good,—that the name of it was God. [Vir heissen 
euch hoffen. What is right and best for us will full surely 
be. Tho’ He slay me, yet wiil I trust in Him. ‘ Aterno 
Amore’; that is the ultimate significance of this wild clash- 
ing whirlwind which is named Life, where the Sons of Adam 
flicker painfully for an hour. 

My wife is all in tears: no tear of mine, dear Sterling, 
shall, if I can help it, deface a scene so sacred. The mem- 
ory of the Brother that is gone, like a brave one, shall be di- 
vine to us; and, if it please the Supreme Wisdom, we shall— 
O my friend, my friend! 

FREDERICK W. RoE 


The University of Wisconsin. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


THE COLLECTED ESSAYS AND PAPERS OF GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 1875-1920. 
Three volumes. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company; London: J. M. 
Dent & Sons, Ltd. 1923. Pp. ix, 433; 358; 383. 


Brave George Borrow, some of whose strange qualities Mr. 
Saintsbury examines in an affectionately discerning essay, 
objected, among other things, to reviews. ‘I never could under- 
stand,” he remarks in Lavengro, ‘“‘why reviews were instituted; 
works of merit do not require to be reviewed, they can speak for 
themselves and require no praising; works of no merit at all 
will die of themselves, they require no killing.” The iron, how- 
ever, had entered into the soul of Borrow the publisher's hack 
many years before Borrow the artist thus expressed his distaste 
for formal literary judgments. He who did not hesitate in 
Lavengro to laud Defoe and ridicule Wordsworth in his own in- 
tensely personal manner, and who in the Appendix to The Roma- 
ny Rye excoriated his own censurers, was thoroughly alive to 
certain of the more robust values of criticism. We think it not 
unlikely indeed that he would say of Mr. Saintsbury : ‘‘Now, here, 
perhaps, is a review worth while. Here, I find, isa man who 
understands me, or, at any rate, a good many sides of my 
character, especially when he calls me ‘a born vagrant’, 
analyzes the incidental values of my defects, observes the ‘quaint 
dry savour’ of my humour, identifies my romanticism and my 
satire for what they actually are, recognizes the intention and the 
truth of my descriptive passages, remarks on the racy English 
naturalness yet personal inimitableness of my style, and con- 
cludes that I am ‘a most self-sufficient person . . . . in the 
good and ancient sense.’” 

The present collection contains not only reprints of many of 
Mr. Saintsbury’s better known essays, but also some “spoken 
essays” not previously published. The first volume is devoted 
to Essays in English Literature, including admirably critical 
papers on Crabbe, James Hogg, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, De 
Quincey, English War-Songs, etc. The second volume con- 
tinues this series with discussions of Praed, Borrow, Peacock, 
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Landor, Hood, and others, and reproduces also the twenty-two 
short papers of Corrected Impressions, followed by thoughts on 
Trollope and Henry Kingsley. The last volume, styled Misce/- 
laneous Essays, possesses fifteen members, ranging from remarks 
on the historical novel, with several examinations of English prose 
style and of the Grand Style in Shakespeare, Milton and Dante, 
to political papers, a trenchant exposure of the fallacies of spell- 
ing reform, two inquiries into the cooking of game birds, and 
a felicitous discourse on the permanent and the temporary 
in the art of literature. 

At a feast so varied yet so happily balanced, it is difficult 
te compare and to select. The longer essays are, like all Mr. 
Saintsbury’s writings, vigorously honest, definitely charted and 
sometimes companionably provocative. Several of them, indeed, 
have become critically indispensable. It is perhaps in Corrected 
Impressions that we discover quintessential Saintsbury. They 
give us “a kind of foreshortened review of the impressions, and 
the corrections of them, which the great Victorian writers had 
produced or undergone in my own case during the last thirty 
years” (1865-1895). A period of nearly another thirty years 
has passed, and we find these foreshortened reviews still trust- 
worthy and acceptable, save, in certain respects, the evaluations 
of Thackeray and of Macaulay. The text of the original edition 
is left unchanged, but the author allows himself to comment at 
times in footnotes with relish of approval or with mild dissent. 
Cromwell appears in the fine paper on Carlyle as ‘“‘the unctuous 
butcher of Tredagh”’; and of Carlyle himself we are told that 
“such an historian on the biographical and anthropological side 
the world has never seen.” “. ... the result was Gibbon 
without his apparent superficiality, and Thucydides without his 
disappointing asceticism in rhetoric and eloquence.” The ex- 
amination of Carlylese is brief but extraordinarily good. Brown- 
ing gets much straightforward praise, and the legend of “‘obscur- 
ity”’ is properly dismissed, but how could Mr. Saintsbury let 
himself say that “the plays were mainly a bore’? Of Dickens 
we read that “nothing that he has is of unalloyed excellence 
except his fun.” “His vulgarest book... . is his Child's 
History of England.” “He will indulge... . in a kind of 
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trumpery strained melodramatic rant.... and change a 
shudder to a yawn by simply overdoing it,” although “he really 
had pathos’. Mr. Saintsbury, it is true, now likes the papers 
on Dickens less than any others of the group, not because he 
has changed his opinions but because he thinks he has ex- 
pressed them too jauntily. For all that, the appraisal is, in the 
core of it, notably just. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s own style, as we have seen, is alive, informed, 
freshly interesting, but it is at times eccentric. He has a weak- 
ness for caressing certain words, sometimes overlooks unpleasing 
repetitions, occasionally employs “less” for “fewer”, and uses a 
plural verb with “none”. The important things, however, are 
that he has always something to say, and that he has the will 
and the way to say it with vigor and with persuasive charm. 

G. H. C. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF GREECE: A CHAPTER IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE. 
By William Chase Greene. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1923. 
Pp. 334- 

In his Problem of Human Life Rudolf Eucken remarks that 
‘a just estimate of the Greek thinkers is often rendered difficult 
by an overestimate of the average characteristics of the Greek 
people. What the intellectual leaders produced at the cost 
of superior effort is vaguely attributed to the national endow- 
ment of the people as a whole.” Literature makes its interpre- 
tation of past experience, however, a basis for modern culture 
and takes only a small part of the monuments of the past, onlya 
limited part of its extant literature, compressing even this small 
part into a closed circle to which a fixed unity is ascribed under 
the name of “Classics”. What shall constitute this separate 
division is determined not altogether by the experience of the 
people but by contemporary and later criticism. Contemporary 
reconstructions of Graeco-Roman life and thought inevitably 
illustrate this truism, although the experience of the Hebrew 
peoples has been even more compressed. Each age reconstructs 
the past according to its supposed significance for the present. 
It is both a dangerous and a necessary task. The chief danger is 
limitation, the chief disaster assumption of principles of art and 
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ethics based on a limited survey controlled by preconceptions 
arising from a different experience than the one studied. 

Now the mass of material in which the experience of the 
Greeks is recorded—in writing, in art, in tradition, in al! the 
wonders and the débris that they have left to amuse or to in- 
spire us of to-day—is too great to be synthesized except by a 
syndicate. With more than fifteen hundred books dedicated 
to the Homeric question alone it is rather a large undertaking 
even to make a synthesis of the labors of such a group. To 
make one that excludes a part of the group, possibly the chief 
part of it, is a still greater achievement. But it can be justified, 
for there are in the field of classical studies a number of groups 
which have taken unto themselves fairly definite functions. 
Interpretation and, research have too often parted company, 
however, for one to stress such distinctions. Be it enough to 
say that to introduce to a public possessing gencral culture even 
a diamond in which some might be thought to maintain an in- 
terest requires discoverer and a number of intermediaries before 
the jeweller is reached. The agents are rarely combined in one 
person except, of course, in classical studies where scholar and 
man of letters are occasionally synonymous. 

The Achicvement of Greece indicates in its author a happy 
union of the two qualities. Professor Greene has set out to dis- 
cover and define anew ‘the classical tradition” (“humanism’’) 
and in finding it has fixed its location or at least the locus of that 
moving point where the Greek genius hovers wraith-like so that 
one may recognize it the next time it appears. And he has 
given us a capital list of books for those who wish to read more 
deeply into a matter so magnificent. For it is impressive to ob- 
serve the idealism of the present sifting out and evaluating the 
idealism of the past, giving it such romantic namesas the “Greek 
Spirit”, “‘the Greek Genius”’, discussing not only its influence but 
its “meaning to us”. The result, one must admit, is beauty: a 
kind of splendid temple of the soul in which to enshrine the vision 
of the “glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome” 
erected in modern minds. 

There are a good many excellent books illuminating the clas- 
sical tradition. To cite but a few, there are Greek Jdeals, The 
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Greek Tradition, The Legacy of Greece, The Pageant of Greece, 
The Living Past, The Greck Genius and Its Influence, etc., on to 
Tradition and Progress and The Unity of Civilization, and a 
number of collections of books about Greek and Roman civili- 
zation, etc., such as the one called Our Debt to Greece and Rome, 
These all present their material in a way to command respect 
and to win favor, but the balance is shifting more and more away 
from “romantic dreaming’’. Still, there has been too much of 
that. I must confess to a liking for some books not mentioned 
in the bibliography (which is compiled for English readers) of 
which Die Hellenische Kultur, and Die Hellenistisch-roemische 
Kultur, stand out most prominently, largely, I confess, because 
of their illustrations. One may get a rapid impression from 
L’ Hellénisation du Mond antique. 

I like the present book so well that I hesitate to take issue 
with it in any point. But to show that the author has not en- 
tirely thrown aside the romantic view let me refer to his reten- 
tion of “directness” among the traits of the Greek genius. 
(Is this from Livingstone?) The note of directness is there, 


nobody wiil deny, but so are others that contradict it. Direct-. 


ness is one quality that insures survival in a work of art; but 
measure the limbs of a Greek statue or note the architectural 
refinements of the Parthenon and the Erechtheum or a certain 
bit of triglyph-metope retaining wall that has left its trace at 
Corinth and you will see that behind the direct impression 
was something else. Test it yourself. After you have bar- 
gained with some varkaris about going ashore at a Greek port 
read the account given by Herodotus of the interview between 
Aristagoras of Miletus and Cleomenes, king of Sparta. The 
directness is often in the seeing mind; the end is supposed 
by the artist to justify the means. In work done for the gods 
sharper eyes must be satisfied. But in the story of the Spar- 
tan’s embarrassment there is directness,—Gorgo’s interruption. 
Could her mother have put her up to it? 

Although the Greeks did not achieve unity politically, a cer- 
tain unity may be read into their experience. Modern culture 
makes this demand. That culture is a growth and at its heart 
is the ‘‘Greek tradition”. To work in new discoveries too rap- 
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idly were rough surgery. So far, therefore, as correction is 
wise, it may be said that Professor Greene has taken us. The 
shetorical demands of the epideiktic genre have been admirably 
controlled. This work is ‘literary criticism’ making itself freely 
at home in a domain of ‘philosophy’. And its chief charm is 
the author's consciousness that there are far wider variations in 
the Greek experience than can be included in any one compre- 
hensive view. 


J. B. Epwarps. 
Wells College. 


MAHATMA GANDHI. By Romain Rolland. Paris: Librairie Stock. 1924. 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born at Porbandar, in 
northwest India, October 2, 1869. His grandfather and his 
father were public men in their little state, men of great honesty, 
independence and courage, and both suffered exile and persecu- 
tion for their inflexible fidelity to their convictions. The young 
Gandhi studied law, and began practice at Bombay, but dis- 
covered very shortly that he was unwilling to compound with 
his conscience as a lawyer now and then seems compelled to do. 
From that day Mohandas Gandhi, who soon came to be known 
as Mahatma (Great Soul), has been as free from care as to 
material so-called necessities as the fowls of the air or the patient 
Galilean who commended them. Gandhi spent twenty years in 
South Africa, organizing Passive Resistance for the securing of 
a measure of justice to his 150,000 persecuted countrymen there; 
and scarcely had his strategy of calm refusal won the day in 
Africa when the Great War drew him to England to aid in the 
hospital work. It was not until the bargaining which followed 
the conclusion of the war that Mahatma Gandhi became con- 
vinced that his ideas would not be endorsed. He is not a vin- 
dictive patriot seeking to expel the English and continue with 
Hindoos the present kind of government; he has decided that 
India must free herself entirely from that mad and selfish thing 
called Western civilization, and must go back to her life of 
deliberate contemplation, of quiet objectivity, of simple living 
and careful handiwork. 
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The compelling thing in Mahatma Gandhi is his sincerity, 
And his sincerity is the theme of this other prophet, his French 
biographer, who, too, has lost faith in Western activities because 
they seem to him never quite honest. Rabindranath Tagore is 
an abler Hindoo than Gandhi, but Tagore has something of the 
egoistic detachment of the artist. Lokamanya Tilak was a 
remarkable organizer, and if a premature death had not carried 
him off in August, 1920, the story of Indian resistance might 
have run differently. But Tilak was more shrewd than saintly, 
and would never have committed the noble blunder of halting 
the General Disobedience planned for February 9, 1922, because 
a group of foolish young Hindoos had massacred half-a-dozen 
policemen at Chauri-Chaura. Gandhi is one of the rare national 
leaders (and we fear there is little warrant for the plural) who 
would rather see his country honest than see her free or prosper- 
ous. It is this miraculous singleness of purpose which has won 
the heart and inspired the generous pen of Romain Rolland. 
He holds no brief for Gandhi’s curious religious beliefs or his 
questionable economic doctrines; but he expects Gandhi to 
win, if not in this, in some later avatar, because in the long 


run Purity is stronger than Politics. 
Roy TEMPLE House. 
The University of Oklahoma. 


SAMUEL TRAIN DuTTON. A BioGRAPHY. By Charles Herbert Levermore. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. 280. 


Since the author of this excellent biography has recently won 
the Bok Peace Plan prize, doubtless this book will attract fresh 
attention. 

Mr. Dutton was superintendent of schools at New Haven and 
at Brookline, superintendent of the Horace Mann School and 
professor of school administration, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He was prime mover in arranging for the first Inter- 
national Peace Congress, and is author of several important 
works on education and school administration. Perhaps the 
most interesting item in the present volume is the Platform of 
the World Court League, prepared in 1916. Mr. Dutton and 
Mr. Levermore seem to be the chief authors. It is preceded by 
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the following statement: “The World Court League Favors a 
League among Nations to Secure: (1) An International Court 
of Justice established by a World Conference and sustained by 
public opinion; (2) An International Council of Conciliation ; 
(3) A World Conference meeting regularly, to support the 
Court and Council and to interpret and expand International 
Law; (4) A Permanent Continuation Committee of the World 
Conference.” 7. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF MATHEMATICS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
Report of The National Committee on Mathematical Requirements under 
the auspices of The Mathematical Association of America, Inc. 1923. 
Pp. x, 652. 


This report consists of two parts. Part I gives general princi- 
ples and recommendations ; and Part II, investigations conducted 
for the committee. While Part II contains 564 pages as against 
the 88 pages of Part I, it is a question whether Part I is not the 
more important contribution. The recommendations and sug- 
gestions of Part I are, in the opinion of the reviewer, strong and 
conservative. In Part II are given the results of a series of 
investigations made by eminent teachers and specialists that are 
of value in themselves and may prove of great value as a basis 
for future investigations. There are given various questionnaires, 
addressed in some cases to pupils, in other cases to professional 
and business men. The answers are interesting and in the main 
encouraging. Among other things, a study of the answers shows 
that a large majority of professional and business men consider 
the study of algebra and geometry in the high school as very 
important. 

The last chapter contains an excellent bibliography of the 
Teaching of Mathematics (1911-1921) by Professor D. E. Smith, 
of Teachers College, Columbia, and Mr. J. A. Foberg, of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 

In this report the committee had in view the two general 
classes of pupils: those who enter college on leaving the high 
school, and those who enter at once upon the active affairs of 
life. No high school or college library can afford to do without 
this useful volume. S. M. B. 


24 
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THE GLANDS REGULATING PERSONALITY. A STUDY OF THE GLANDS OF 
INTERNAL SECRETION IN RELATION TO THE TYPES OF HUMAN Be- 
HAVIOR. By Louis Berman, M.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1922. Pp. 300, including Index. 


Was it Kant who said that there were two infinities that 
moved him to wonder: the universe with its millions of stars or 
suns and the mind of man, the world within? He stated a 
feeling that has moved men since ante-neolithic twilights. The 
ancient world was as busy with such problems as the modern; 
Parmenides with his theory of a finite universe shaped like 
a sphere, anticipating Einstein; and perhaps earlier philos- 
ophers and poets, anticipating the new interest in the glands by 
locating the soul in the stomach or the liver or such other part 
of the body as might appear to affect personality. Literature 
has taken cognizance of these lucubrations and in the proverb, 
the fable, the more extended character-sketch, even the biog- 
raphy and Plutarch’s use of the revealing anecdote, records a 
long series of observations which an ardent lover of science 
might hope to see some day classified as actual and imagined, 
and made the subject of scientific study, science appearing to 
him as that Anti-Fate which is to free the world from its 
superstitions and false opinions. There is no escape from it: 
this is an age of scientific endeavor; even though many are still 
in the stage with regard to knowledge of man himself in which 
Christendom stood comfortably surveying the blaze that had 
been Giordano Bruno or with which a previous Paganism re- 
garded unmoved the poetry of Lucretius :— 

Quippe ita formido mortalis continet omnis, 
quod multa in terris fieri caeloque tuentur 


quorum operum causas nulla ratione videre 
possunt ac fieri divino numine rentur. 


But now— civilization and climate, vitamines and health, glands 
and personality — progress of several kinds, although the final 
synthesis is not yet. 

The chemist can look at the symbols H,O and there see in 
epitome the reactions of water. Man is a more unstable com- 
pound, and it has required philosophy to undertake and to 
forego the solution of such a probiem: to discover a formula for 
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human behavior. Do men really seek truth or are they too de- 
lighted with the invention of unity? Psychology and statistics 
have danced into a maze of theories, and now with the new 
recognition accorded the study of the glands that regulate 
human behavior, and determine the types of human nature, as 
is asserted, the minor riddle of the universe, Kant’s secondary 
infinity, approaches solution in chemistry and philosophy, in 
hypothesis and epigram. ‘Human nature is an incurable dis- 
ease” (p. 10); ‘Even Utopias will have to be revised” (p. 23); 
and all because physical, mental and moral life are so intimately 
associated and so controlled by the commerce of the glands that 
“Character is the intravisceral barometer of personality.” Be- 
cause language lacks an algebra and cannot make up for that 
lack by means of metaphor, one finds it very difficult to appraise 
so interesting a book. If it is based on a mistaken assumption, 
it is still valuable for its admirable reasoning and clear review 
of a definite theory which enables one to survey a large and 
somewhat complex field; if it should be rizght—and certainly 
much of it is well postulated —a sane basis has been established 
for eugenics. The average reader can understand the author's 
account of the development of the theory in modern thought 
and will enjoy this summarizing theory of man’s nature, the 
study of man as another minim, through so pleasing a medium 
and interpreter as it has found in this work. If the reader 
remains a sceptic, his candor may impel him to recognize that 
his own ignorance may have much to do with so negative a reac- 
tion. It is a safe statement, however, that the whole matter is 
still in an experimental stage. There is little to be gained 
from injecting mysticism into a question of metabolism. 


J. B. Epwarps. 
Wells College. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THEORY AND APPLICATION. By Horatio W. Dresser. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1924. Pp. xviii, 727. 


To those who wish to use a comprehensive introductory text- 
book as the basis for a year’s work in psychology from the 
synthetic point of view, this work will be welcome, nor will it be 
easy for the intelligent general reader to find a manual better 
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adapted to orientate him in psychological ‘‘Theory and Appli- 
cation”’. 

Part One deals with General Psychology. Dr. Dresser omits 
the neurological data that pad overmuch some of our standard 
texts, but it is unfortunate that he should not have given some of 
the illuminating material of workers like Sherrington and Head, 
so suggestively used by Rivers (Instinct and the Unconscious), 

In Part Two he includes chapters on Suggestion, Psycho- 
therapy, Psychoanalysis, Sleep and Dreams, The Subconscious, 
His attitude toward Freud is judicious, although it is hard for 
anyone to do full justice to Freud’s chief concepts unless he has 
tried to use them in practice. 

Part Three has to do with Vocational and Industrial Psycholo- 
gy ; Part Four with Social Psychology ; and Part Five with Social 
Organizations. 

The author's special interest in Vocational and Industrial 
Psychology, on the one hand, and Spiritual Values on the other, 
strengthens these parts of his work. Although Dr. Dresser's 
book is a useful and well-written compilation by a man of wide 
culture and broad sympathies, who is also in touch with practi- 
cal life, he cannot be said to have achieved a ‘ synthesis’ here. 
Perhaps the time has not yet arrived. When it does arrive, we 
shall find that John Stuart Mill’s “ Ethology’’—the Science of 
Character—will be the centre of synthesis, and that integration 
of character in educational practice, and the study of mental 
disintegration in actual cases, will furnish indispensable nuclear 
material. T. P. Barey. 


A HANDEFULL OF PLEASANT DELIGHTS (1584). By Clement Robinson and 
Divers Others. Edited by Hyder E. Rollins. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1924. Pp. xix, 145. 

Professor Rollins’s careful work in date determinations and his 
fine scholarly notes (‘‘philological, critical and historical,” to 
quote George Borrow’s refrain-like description in Lavengro of the 
notes accompanying his Ancient Songs of Denmark) make this 
edition of the Handefull easily the most useful and reliable of 
all. Indeed, as Professor Rollins (quoting from James Crossley) 
points out, Thomas Park's text in the second volume of his 
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Heliconia (1815), ‘‘was taken from a very inaccurate transcript 
of the original unique copy, and without, as it appears, any 
collation being made with the printed book as the sheets passed 
through the press.’ Crossley’s own reprint in facsimile, with an 
introduction, published for the Spenser Society in 1871, “adds 
nothing whatever to Park’s notes.”” Even Edward Arber’s edition 
(1878), included in Zhe English Scholar's Library of Old and 
Modern Works, so ‘normalized the stanza forms, expanded con- 
tractions, and otherwise modernized the original” that ‘‘except 
for the most general purposes his text cannot be trusted.” 
Professor Rollins is a specialist in the field of the broadside 
ballad, and has already edited Old English Ballads, 1553-1625 ; 
A Pepysian Garland; and Cavalier and Puritan, a collection of bal- 
lads and broadsides belonging to the time of the Great Rebellion, 
1640-1660. His work, even in minute details, is nearly always char- 
acterized by conscientious exactitude. In the present instance, he 
avoids appraisals of comparative literary worth, the editorial mech- 
anism being restricted to make the Handefu//(well known to Shake- 
speare) readily available in point of text and textual criticism. 
There are two slips in syntax in the Introduction: “None of 
these editions are wholly satisfactory ;’’ and ‘“‘None of these 
gentlemen scem to have recognized... . . - GHC 


La DAME DE SAINTE HERMINE. By Grace King. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1924. Pp. 296. 


In La Dame de Sainte Hermine, Miss King has told once 
more—with a lighter touch, of course—the story of the first 
settlement of New Orleans. All the characters whom we so ad- 
mired or despised in New Orleans, The Place and the People we 
meet again with the feeling that we are greeting old friends, and 
old friends on a more familiar footing. Tragedy is here, of 
course, tragedy of tornado, of epidemic, of hunger, of massacre; 
indeed, of hardship, of misfortune, of death in every shape ; 
nevertheless, the reader's heart is not rent. Miss King does not 
resort to horrors in order to show her strength, but tells her story 
with that philosophic resilience that is as French as only French 
can be. And Miss King is not French; how did she do it? The 
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thought comes to harassed common-sense of to-day that if 
through living in New Orleans one can slough off, or give ‘absent 
treatment’ to the unnecessarily retained prejudices of sentimen- 
tality and piety, that insist that each and every one shall save 
his or her soul in the Puritanic, Pharisaic way, it might be well 
for this country to send the all-pervading professional uplifters 
and reformers to live in New Orleans, where they might, like 
Dame Catherine, be converted to the belief that the “right of 
private judgment is divine.’ This story is clean and, in spite 
of all difficulties, cheerful; it draws one on and seems to become, 
indeed, actual fact because of the’ recent discovery of the verita- 
ble will of ‘La Dame de Sainte Hermine”’. SBE 


INWARD Ho! By Christopher Morley. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Company. 1923. Pp. 158. 


Small talk about great literature appeals to the group around 
the tea-table which has sipped, too, at literature and can, with- 
out self-consciousness, appreciate the author's observation that 
in this country literature ‘‘is of the naive, by the naive, and for 
the naive’. Students, goes on Mr. Morley,— 


have looked everywhere for some one factor that might 
come to the rescue of a troubled earth. They have sug- 
gested Free Trade, Steam, Irrigation, Short Skirts, Elec- 
tricity, Radio, White Coal, Liquid Fuel, Vaccination, the 
Atom, Passive Resistance, Glands, Competition and Vita- 
mines. 

I am tempted to pin my faith on something more handy 
. . . « Woman. 

For if it is true (as it seems to be) that Woman will de- 
velop a mind commensurate with the clear validity of her 
instinct, humanity’s problem may yet be solved. 

And yet Woman is much the same as ourselves, only 
more so; viz., more determined. 


Such diet is rather like the mixture of bran and flour which 
we found so much to our taste in war-time. The public can 
readily consume four or five such books a year. The author 
has read widely and makes good use of his reading without 
sacrificing his own independence and originality. Although 
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it is often easier to praise a book than to read it, to analyze 
the charm of these essays with their mu/fum in parvo is more 
difficult. J. B. E. 


THe TAKING OF HELEN. By John Masefield. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 1923 and 1924. Pp. 169. 

In this miscellany of pieces, Mr. Masefield tells the story of the 
escape of Helen from Menelaus of Sparta and of her sailing with 
Paris, and Nireus, the friend of Paris. It is a long and lovely prose 
poem in a simple, romantic idiom relieved by colloquial passages 
and emotionally heightened by occasional verses of searching 
beauty. The story as a story is told with grip and tension. 

Then follow several selections from letters, including a graphic 
description of Niagara, the account of an excursion in an aero- 
plane, and other matters. 

After that, there is an instruction in play-writing, so just, so 
wise and so useful that one rather regrets the introduction into 
it of an out-of-tone example whimsically conceived and jocularly 
written. No doubt it was set down at first independently rather 
than illustratively and is used here as an afterthought. 

The little book concludes with an appreciation of the art of fox- 
hunting, and with remarks on the atmosphere of Reynard the Fox. 


THE Lapy OF BELMONT. By St. John G. Ervine. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. 1924. Pp. 95. 

Mr. Ervine’s extension of 7he Merchant of Venice, if a trifle 
cynical, is vastly clever and amusing. The time is ten years after 
Antonio’s trial and Shylock’s discomfiture, and the place is 
Portia’s house in Belmont. The friendly visit of Old Doctor 
Bellario and the fortuitous coming of Shylock, succored because 
of illness, bring about swiftly changing situations that occupy 
four succeeding acts of complicated schemes and intentions. 
Portia, Shylock, Bassanio, and Jessica are the chief characters, 
but time has given Shylock and Portia the reciprocal under- 
standing that comes from long experience of human nature. It 
is true that none of these characters is Shakespearean otherwise 
than in name. They are modern people working back to meet 
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Shakespeare and do not meet him or his spirit, despite their 
trappings and their author's postulates; but Mr. Ervine manages 
to make out of their fears and follies a capital ironic melodrama. 


THE Way THINGS HAPPEN. By Clemence Dane. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. 1924. Pp. 93. 

This is a play—Miss Dane calls it “A Story in Three Acts” — 
about six persons, rising, in levels of dramatic interest, to four, 
and then to two,—Martin Farren and Shirley Pryde. Martin is 
a strong character spoiled by egoism and betrayed by the fear 
and weakness of a moment into embezzlement; Shirley is an 
orphaned Cinderella whose soul is too worthy and too honest to 
permit anemic self-effacement, yet who unselfishly pays a great 
price to save Martin, a price which redeems him even in his very 
rejection of it. The play is well balanced in its movement and 
moments, with a skilful thematic reference, and a rather striking 
psychological solution (in the conversations between the dying 
Mrs. Farren and Shirley at the end of the third act, and between 
Shirley and Martin in the fourth) touching masculine power-love 
as against feminine sympathy-love. 


THE FRIENDLY CLUB AND OTHER PORTRAITS. By Francis Parsons. 

Hartford: Edwin Valentine Mitchell. 1922. Pp. 223. 

This is a friendly book about some post-revolutionary New 
Englanders, both men and women, whose characters, writings, 
or public activities have made their memories interesting. Mr. 
Parsons succeeds, because of his marked sympathy, in evoking 
out of dust and distance much of the human essence of such 
figures as Trumbull, Lemuel Hopkins, Colonel David Humphreys, 
Joel Barlow, Noah Webster, and other members or friends of the 
Hartford Wits (“The Friendly Club’’), and of Mrs. Lydia Huntley 
Sigourney, John G. C. Brainard, Samuel G. Goodrich (‘‘Peter 
Parley”), The Rev. Joel Hawes, Gideon Welles, Henry Howard 
Brownell, and others. We are introduced (the degree of our 
interest in her may determine the degree of our worthiness to 
know her) to the ill-fated Elizabeth Whitman, whose strange 
tragedy may not have seemed wholly a tragedy to her, and who 
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must have been a friend of friends to those who understood the 
dear reticence and the delicate insight that belonged to her charm. 
The closing five familiar rememberings of persons, places and 
occasions, have that gracious, home-like flavor that induces 
lingering. Especially is this true of “The Fabric of a Dream” 


and “The Quiet Life’. Mr. Parsons, we are sure, knows well 
not only his New England history, but also his Lamb, his Hazlitt, 
and his Jane Austen. G. H. C. 


THE ENCHANTED MESA AND OTHER Poems. By Glenn Ward Dresbach. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1924. 


This mesa is a vast block, stone and sand, 

Left by a child-god in a greater play 
Of blocks than we are given to understand. 

From these bare walls the dazed sands stretch away 
To meet blue ridges trailing through the haze 
Memorial splendors of chaotic days. 

This is the opening stanza of 7he Enchanted Mesa. Dresbach 
is free from non-poetic entanglements. He is identified with no 
movement, literary or other. He writes no prefaces, is committed 
to no theory, belongs to no literary or intellectual clique, is 
possessed by no ‘purpose’, makes no pretences, is rooted to 
no single soil, is given to no specialty. He does not classify in 
the jargon of criticism. He is simply a poet. The stuff of his 
poetry is the varied scene of life impressed on a sensitive eye 
and soul as he has gone about the winning of the livelihood that 
has made possible the practice of his real vocation, which is 
always poetry. Whether in Panama, in New Mexico and the 
desert, or at home in the Middle West town, he makes the same 
simple and direct transfer of the life about him to the page. 
Not only is his material the spontaneous appropriation of a re- 
sponsive soul, but its expression also is highly spontaneous. This 
is Dresbach's fifth volume, and it shows the same natural and easy 
grace of language, rhythm, and rhyme with which he began, the 
same delicate fancy which envelops in loveliness the most homely 
experiences and scenes, and the same loftier flights which shed 
on less ordinary things the glory of ‘immemorial splendors”’. 


GRANT SHOWERMAN, 
The University of Wisconsin. 








BOOK NOTICES 
Mosaics. By Beatrice E. Harmon. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1923. Pp. 63. 


BuRNT Meapows. By M. L. Carrel. Paris: Jouve et Compagnie. 1923. 
Pp. 120. 


GEOGRAPHY AND Plays. By Gertrude Stein. Boston: The Four Seas 
Company. 1922. Pp. 419. 


SCARLET RUNNER. By Elizabeth Shaw Montgomery. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell Company. 1923. Pp..g6. 

Mosaics is one of the series published by the Yale University 
Press in order to encourage younger and newer poets in America. 
Although Miss Harmon’s work shows at times a good deal of 
emotional overstrain, it deserves the encouragement accorded it. 
Her writing is modest, sincere and delicately phrased. We are 
especially pleased with the rondeau on the bluebird, Red Sip- 
pers, When I Go Back to Reading-Town and Night-Song. 

The form-influence of Tennyson and of Emerson, with some- 
thing of the theme-influence of Browning is apparent in undis- 
tinguished and too fevered Burnt Meadows, the work of a writer 
whose frequent cynicism seems to be a mask for his sense of 
disillusionment. 

The title of Miss Gertrude Stein’s present book refers to her 
impressions of England, France, Italy and of her fellow-Amer- 
icans (she was born in Pennsylvania, but has lived much abroad), 
and also to a number of enigmiatical, formless little plays. 
Despite the excuses made for her style and programme by 
Sherwood Anderson, it is impossible to call such work literature. 
Mr. Anderson pleads for the right to extend the province of one’s 
art, by which he doubtless means—all life being already sub- 
ject to artistic interpretation—the meanings and methods of 
one’s craftsmanship. We may concede artists the right to 
make their technique, their artifice, as elastic as possible, but to 
do this at the expense of the values already gained through long 
experience in normal technique and artifice is to retrograde 
into sheer chattering welter, as Miss Stein has done. 

Scarlet Runner is a first book of verse, and, it must be said 
frankly, a rather negligible one. Its tone is self-conscious, its 
note often forced, and its workmanship amateur. 
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OLp ENGLISH Poetry. By J. Duncan Spaeth, Professor of English in 
Princeton University. Princeton University Press. 1922. Pp. xii, 268. 
Professor Spaeth has here translated into alliterative verse 

“the best and most representative portions of the considerable 

body of extant poetry produced in England between the time of 

the Anglo-Saxon invasion and the Norman conquest.” The 
translations of the narrative poetry are graphic and vigorous, 
and an unusual degree of sympathy is mingled with sound 
scholarship in the treatment of lyric, riddling and gnomic verse. 

The rendering of Beowulf, especially, is so good that we regret 

the omissions. The notes are full and dependable. 


ENGLISH POETRY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by G. R. 
Elliott, Professor of English Literature in Bowdoin College, and Norman 
Foerster, Professor of English in the University of North Carolina. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. xxiii, 825. 

An admirable anthology for both the college student and the 
general reader. The text is clear and readable, the notes are 
scholarly without being heavy, and the arrangement is sound. 
We think that Mrs. Browning, Miss Rossetti, and certain con- 
temporary poets are inadequately represented, and that it would 
have been well to include /sade/la among the poems chosen 
from Keats; but in general the editors have realized their desire 
to trace effectively by balanced selection the movement and 
meaning of nineteenth-century English poetry as a whole. 


LIBRARY OF SOUTHERN LITERATURE. Volume XVII. Edwin Anderson 
Alderman and Charles Alphonso Smith, Editors-in-Chief; John Calvin 
Metcalf, Literary Editor. Atlanta: Martin & Hoyt Company. 1923. Pp. 
xvii, 462. 

In this first supplementary volume the editors make an effort 
to extend the range of Zhe Library of Southern Literature through 
the past two decades down to the present. The selections of 
authors, poems and passages have been carefully made and the 
biographical sketches are written with knowledge, sometimes 
also with skill; but we regret the elasticity which permitted the 
inclusion of some rather parochial writers and writings, and we 
think that two or three contemporary Southern authors could 
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be named who are not merely as meritorious as most of those 
included, but decidedly their superiors as literary artists. 


FATHER TABB: A StTupy oF.His LIFE AND WorkKS. By Francis A. Litz. 

Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1923. Pp. iii, 303. 

Dr. Litz, by virtue of his personal knowledge of Father Tabb 
and his acquaintance with certain of the poet's closest friends, 
who have given him access to documents and manuscripts indis- 
pensable for his purpose, has succeeded in producing a useful 
study and in collecting many hitherto unpublished poems. The 
book is more valuable informationally than critically, and its 
style is rather pedestrian. Perhaps the most interesting chap- 
ters are that which traces John Tabb’s conversion to Roman 
Catholicism and that which examines the influence upon his 
writings of his favorite poets, Shakespeare, Keats, Tennyson, 
Shelley, Poe, Coleridge and Lanier. 


THe OLDER UNIVERSITIES OF ENGLAND: OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. By 
Albert Mansbridge. Illustrated by John Mansbridge. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1923. Pp. xxiv, 308. 

This admirable survey of the history of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and examination of their influence, not only upon pure 
thought, but also upon politics and religion, is based on a course 
of lectures delivered in 1922 on the Foundation of the Lowell 
Institute, Boston. The charm of its style and the thoroughness 
of the author's research (he was a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 1919- 
1922) deserve high praise. 


Tue STORY OF A GREAT SCHOOLMASTER. By H.G. Wells. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. 176. : 

F, W. Sanderson, Headmaster of the Oundle School in Eng- 
land, who died at the age of sixty-six, attracted Mr. Wells so 
much, although the two men knew each other only during the 
last eight years of Sanderson's life, that the author says of the 
educator that he alone “has stirred me to a biographical effort.” 
This little book is the result. It is a graphic portrait of an in- 
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tensely human personality, and a useful attempt to summarize 
and appraise his ideas of education. For he had unusual, vigor- 
ous ideas and he presented them with the power that comes to 
one who digs them out of daily thought and experience. 


THE EveryDAY BIBLE. Edited by Charles M. Sheldon. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1924. Pp.x, 640. 

This is an abridged and usefully indexed version of the Bible, 
following faithfully the text of the American Revised Version. 
It professes in no way to be a substitute for the Bible, but is a 
compilation of the matter therein contained, arranged typo- 
graphically for the greater convenience of young students. 


ANCIENT LIGHTS. By Mrs. St. Clair Stobart. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Company; New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 
1923. Pp. xxiii, 344. 

This book regards the Bible as ‘“‘a treasure-house of psychic 
experiences’ and seeks to rally the Church to a more positive 
interest in such values. It examines the Biblical account of 
the lives and deeds of many prophets, soldiers, rulers, judges and 
seers, in the interest of disengaging their psychic faculties. The 
author also tries to show that the truth of Christianity as a re- 
vealed religion depends upon the essential truth of psychic phe- 
nomena. Sir Oliver Lodge writes the Introduction and the Preface. 


MEMORIES OF HAWTHORNE. By Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 1923. Pp. xxiv, 482. 

The reminiscences of Hawthorne by his daughter (now 
Mother M. Alphonsa Lathrop, of the Order of St. Dominic) 
first appeared in the Adlantic Monthly during 1895, were pub- 
lished in book form in 1897, and are now reprinted in the in- 
terest of Mother Lathrop’s fine charity established to aid in- 
digent sufferers from cancer. The tone and movement of the 
story depend on the letters of Sophia (Peabody) Hawthorne,— 
letters revealing not only much of the character of Hawthorne 
and the contacts and affairs that make up family life, but also 
the lovely soul of the wife who wrote them. 
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PROPHETS OF YESTERDAY AND THEIR MESSAGE FOR To-Day. By John 
Kelman. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1924. Pp. 190. 
This volume contains the six William Belden Noble Lectures 

delivered last year at Harvard by Dr. Kelman, minister of the 

Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. The initial 

lecture discusses (at some distance after Arnold) Hebraism and 

Hellenism, disengaging certain qualities that are related in the 

succeeding lectures to the works and spirits of Carlyle, Arnold 

and Browning. There is little in these lectures that is really new, 
yet they are carefully fashioned and persuasively reasonable. 


PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC FINANCE. By Jens P. Jensen. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell Company. 1924. Pp. xviii, 606. 

In four parts—Public Expenditures, Public Revenues, Public 
Credit, and Fiscal Administration— Professor Jensen, of the 
University of Kansas, treats problems that are not only of con- 
stant interest as a matter of economic theory but also of im- 
mediate practical concern to tax-levying communities and to 
those who are taxed. The book is intended as a text for stu- 
dents in elementary courses in Public Finance, but is fairly 
readable in its own right. 

THE UNBIDDEN GuEsT. By Silvio Villa. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 1923. Pp. 282. 

This is the story of Carletto Landi, or, rather, of ‘‘the events 
that show the nature of his soul and convey the spirit of the 
land he comes from,’’ told by his close friend. Its twenty- 
four chapters present in a simple, sincere fashion a series of out- 
standing episodes and experiences in the life of one who is a 
capable, useful American business man and also a native and 
lover of Italy. The book is illustrated by Carlo Beuf. 


1492. By Mary Johnston. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1922. Pp. 315. 


This is a story of the Great Discoverer and the tragedy of his 
failure to realize the full fruits of his achievement ; of his struggles 
to continue in spite of the jealousy and rival ambitions of Spanish 
adventurers; of the delays of the long voyage; and of the re- 
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luctance of the Spanish king to give to Italians too extensive 
powers of administration over lands that his genius had added to 
the Spanish empire. Itis worth reading because it makes appear 
more real the personality of the great admiral, presents an excel- 
lent picture of the times and the new discoveries, and because ro- 
mance and history have been so deftly combined. There are many 
dramatic touches and the interest is deftly sustained. J. B. E. 


CROATAN. By Mary Johnston. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1923. 

Pp. 298. 

Croatan is a romance of the lost colony which Sir Walter 
Raleigh planted at Roanoke, in the Carolinas. It tells of the 
friendly Croatan Indians and of how the English left the coast 
to take refuge with them in the interior of the country from the 
hostile Roanokes; of an incursion of the Shawnees, who cap- 
tured Virginia Dare; and of the adventures of Golden Hawk 
(Miles Darling), Eagle Feather (Ruy Valdez) and Young Thun- 
der (a Croatan brave) in the rescue of the English maiden who 
had become the “White Prophetess’”’ of the Shawnees. Miss 
Johnston has written a pleasing idyll without losing the suspense 
of romance, and has painted a happy picture of an episode which 
in all probability was full measure of tragedy for the English col- 
onists. Her Indians have all the nobility of Cooper’s Uncas; 
and perhaps it is one of the privileges of the writer of romance 
to place the past in such a golden light. ). B. E. 


CHINA YESTERDAY AND To-Day. By Edward Thomas Williams, Agassiz 
Professor of Oriental Languages and Literature in the University of Cali- 
fornia. New York: Thomas Y. Croweil Company. 1923. Pp. xvii, 613. 


Dr. Williams knows China. His experiences and observations 
there cover a period of thirty-five years. In twenty-four chapters 
full of human interest he seeks here to describe not only the 
traditional China of the past, but the social and political trans- 
formation now taking place. There are a useful appendix, a 
list of important dates in Chinese history, a bibliography and a 
good detachable map. 
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Fortune’s Foor. By Rafael Sabatini. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 

pany. 1923. Pp. 304. 

A romance of absorbing interest is Fortune's Fool. The 
enveloping action presents England at the time of the Great 
Plague with a Dutch War in prospect. The immediate story 
concerns the adventures of one Colonel Randal Holles, who has 
returned to England although he bears the same name as his 
father, which name is on the warrant for the execution of the 
late King. He finds two patrons, His Grace of Albemarle and 
the Duke of Buckingham, in whose service he is pretty well 
shorn of his honor. But the Plague baffles the Duke's villainy 
and our hero redeems himself in the eyes of the heroine, Silvia 
Farquharson of the Duke’s Theatre, with whom he had fallen 
in love before he set out on any of his perilous adventures. 
With the exception of Mrs. Quinn's proposal, which is not well 
managed by that astute widow after fifteen years of manage- 
ment of the Paul's Head, the story moves pleasantly and 
excitably along through suspense and surprise to a satisfactory 
dénouement. J. BE 


Tue History OF AMERICAN SCULPTURE. By Lorado Taft. New edition, 
revised and with new matter. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1924. Pp. 604. 

This is a review of the history of American Sculpture with 
sketches of the more important sculptors and appraisal of their 
work. Written from inside knowledge by one who is himself 
recognized as a master of the art, this book has already become 
“the standard account”. Beauty and its enjoyment in art are 
becoming more and more possible in America, thanks in no 
small measure to the men whose dreams, struggles and achieve- 
ments are here related. The supplementary bibliography has 
been brought up to date. J. B. E. 


TRAINING IN LITERARY APPRECIATION. By F. H. Pritchard. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1924. Pp. x, 237. 
Although termed in the sub-title A” /ntroduction to Criticism, 
this work is so elementary, so poorly organized, and so pedestrian 
in style that it can hardly be recommended even as a gateway. 





